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In an article published in this periodical last April the writer 
referred to the change of opinion upon many of those parts of the 
“faith’’ which had for centuries been deemed unchangeable, and 
in illustration cited the election to the See of Canterbury in 1896 
of one who would, by a majority of the bishops fifty years earli- 
er, have been deemed heretical. What is more fascinating than 
the philosophy of change! Or, as we might put it, the wherefore of 
history—for ‘“‘history’’ and ‘‘change’’ are synonymous. Change, 
“the all-painful and yet all-needful product,’’ as Carlyle says, ‘‘of 
increased resources which the old methods can no longer ad- 
minister; of new wealth which the old coffers will no longer con- 
tain.’’ He who studies the history of the nineteenth century, 
whether it be to examine its ecclesiastical or economic or scien- 
tific phases, must, if he would make any pretense at an under- 
standing of his subject, possess a philosophy of change. For no 
century —it is a trite remark—can begin to compete with 
the nineteenth in the number of its mental and moral and meta- 
physical revolutions. 

But it is upon the changes in the religious beliefs of men that 
we wish to lay a special emphasis here. Unnecessary though it 
may be to give any catalogue of such occurrences, it might make 
our point clearer if we called attention to one or two. Take the 
historical statements in the Old Testament. Fifty years ago it 
was the usual thing for men to accept them in preference to the 


demonstrated laws of science. The writer remembers but a short 
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while ago hearing one of the old school assert that if the Good 
Book asseverated that the sun did stand still above the hill of 
Gibeon, then it was certain that science erred in asseverating 
that the sun could not stand still. Commonplace, though this is, 
we hardly realize in what high quarters such opinions were held 
fifty years ago. We might fairly say that it represents the atti- 
tude of both the high and dry parties of the Church about 1860. 
One who is regarded as an upholder of the orthodox position 
to-day wrote in 1891 an essay (all know it) in which he says of 
the earlier narratives in Genesis, that they may ‘‘quite repre- 
sent all the nature of myth;’’ furthermore, he admits that the 
three successive codes attributed to Moses may date from wide- 
ly separated periods. Jonah and Daniel may be ‘‘dramatic com- 
positions worked up on a basis of history.’’ The Book of Chron- 
icles may be unhistorical so long as we do not think it is a 
conscious perversion of history; while, so far as the historical 
reality of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is concerned, the language of 
the writer does not commit him to maintaining it as de fide. 
Such opinions as these, expressed by a man like Gore, are of 
more revolutionary significance than generally realized. Pusey 
was of course paralyzed by them; but none the less, his disciples 
gave glad allegiance to one who said, ‘‘I had long felt a necessity 
of looking inward, not outward; of putting conscience above 
guidance; of valuing a revelation only so far as it is confirmed 
within.’’ Words, these, which suggest to one the latitudinari- 
anism of the ‘‘new theology’’ promoter. Again, to take a less 
familiar example, the changes which have taken place in opinions 
about education exhibit an astonishing development. Read those 
delightful essays by Burgon upon his twelve good friends, or read 
the explosions of Hurrell Froude, or Ward, or read the pious 
doubts of Rose and Sumner of Winchester; read any of these, 
and you will get the extreme, yet logical, opinion of their days 
that clerks in Holy Orders were alone fit instructors for the 
youth —a theory which prevails to this day upon the Conti- 
nent, if we are to judge by the priest-led chaingangs of young 
aristocrats whom we see parading the cities of Europe. Such 
was the common theory of 1850, though many dissenters were 
there. Now recall the University Reform Bill of 1854 and the 
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education bills which have been passed by enlightened parlia- 
ments since that date; add to this the general acquiescence and 
approval with which these changes have been met; and still 
more, the fact that the energetic Bishop of Birmingham is at this 
good time giving a good part of his energies to the further reform 
of the universities; put all these things together and the educa- 
tional changes which have occurred in the last fifty years will 
loom large. Now whether our philosophy of change is like that 
of Lecky, or of the more modern and materialistic Benn,' it mat- 
ters not, save for our own satisfaction. The facts remain: the 
old order has given way to new; new norms and new ‘forms domi- 
nate. 

In studying the history of the Church of England during the 
last fifty years and in telling of the changes through which it has 
gone (such, for example, as those to which we have referred in our 
prelude), there is no name of equal importance to that of Arch- 
ibald Campbell Tait, and it is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
hibit him as the bridge by means of which the flood was crossed— 
the mediator between the old learning and the new; the arbitra- 
tor between the opinions of the fifties and the nineties; the trans- 
ductor and translator of the Church in that epoch of change. 
Not, we are bound to admit, that he was the great man of the 
epoch, or that he was even one of the intellectual leaders of the 
time. Neither of these distinctions do we claim for him; but, 
as is often the case, it is out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings, of the men of mediocre ability, of more intensity than ex- 
tensity, that strength is ordained and that changes of perennial 
importance are brought to pass. It is to Tait in this light that 
I would ask you to turn your attention. 

To tell the story of the life of the famous Archbishop would 
be as large a task almost as to tell the history of the English 
Church during twenty-five years: for from the time when, as a 
Fellow of Balliol, he took a leading part in the protest against 
Tract XC, down unti! the day of his death, there was hardly any 
movement of importance with which he did not have something 


1“ History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century,” by A. W. 
Benn, Longman’s, 1906. 
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todo. And yet we must, if we would make our point, tell of his 
participation in the larger events of those days. 

To begin with the first, which was perhaps the most spectac- 
ular event of his life—the protest of the Tutors against the rank 
illegality of Tract XC. The facts of the case are in brief: that 
bond-servant to the zsthetic side of religion, Newman, after 
months of pandering to the pandemonium of Rome, which had 
been tolerated only because of the irreproachable life of the man, 
published on the twenty-seventh of February, 1841, his notorious 
piece of theological prestidigitation, entitled Tract XC. Of its 
slippery logic and evasions we need say nothing other than to re- 
mind the reader that it was an attempt to saddle upon the Church 
of England all of the Tridentine Doctrines. Many people vocif- 
erated loudly against this betrayal of trust, but it was Tait who 
took the Papal bull by the horns and in co-operation with 
Churton, Wilson and Griffiths, wrote the letter to the editor 
of the ‘‘Tracts for the Times,’’ which was the immediate cause 
of the suppression of that series of Newmanistics, as well as the 
driving of the Tract party from the Church. It is not generally 
realized that all but about three lines of this letter were of Tait’s 
composition. Those who were on the inside of things taunted 
him to the end of his life with having ‘‘hounded Newman out of 
Oxford.’’ Now, though it took no large ability or unusual ener- 
gy to launch this protest, and though it might have been done 
equally well by any other Oxonian, the fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that it was Tait who was the leader in this affair in the 
movements of the day of which we spoke; a leadership evidenc- 
ing and necessitating no great ability, but leadership which con- 
tinued until the end of his life. 

Not long after this event and shortly after the deeply lament- 
ed death of Arnold, Tait was elected to the Headmastership of 
Rugby. Perhaps, if there is anything really big in a man, it can 
be brought out by the headmastership of a big boys’ school. Did 
not Rugby make Arnold and Temple?) Now Rugby did not make 
Tait for the simple reason that there was no latent immensity in 
his nature to be brought out. To tell the truth, Tait was not a 
wonderful success at Rugby, and the desperate illness which over- 
took him in 1849 and compelled him to retire to the less exacting 
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position of the Deanship of Carlisle, was a change as advanta- 
geous to the school as to the Headmaster. This illness was the 
first deep stirring incident in his life, a life more than ordinarily 
punctuated by diastoles and systoles of joy and sorrow. Al- 
though we must admit that it is in moments of calm and peace 
that the real warrior is made, yet for Tait these times of war 
were so severe that any appreciation of his character would be 
incomplete without mention of them. While we have been 
speaking lightly of the ability of our hero, we have not for one 
moment been referring to any but the strength, which is weak- 
ness with God; for of the weakness which is strength with God, 
the weakness of holiness, the weakness of Godlikeness, of these 
invincible weaknesses he was abundantly possessed; and with 
them he went on from strength to strength conquering in the 
end all the obstacles that were before him. We know of no de- 
votional book more helpful than are passages from his diary. 
At times they rise to the heights of the /mztatio Christi; and 
there never was a man who lived in closer communion with his 
Maker than Archibald Tait.* It was through the influence of 
the various crises through which he had to pass that he was led 
to this supreme height of spirituality. 

The second of these crises, and the most horrible, came with- 
in seven years after leaving Rugby and, curious to say, played a 
similar part in his ecclesiastical career to that played by the 
Rugby illness which brought about his advance to the Deanery 
of Carlisle; it was the Carlisle tragedy that brought about his 
preferment to the See of London. In all the annals of the Eng- 
lish Church there is nothing more sad than the story of the scar- 
let fever epidemic at Carlisle in 1856; how, in the space of a few 
weeks, child after child succumbed to its fury, until, of the six 
little daughters whose lives had brought happiness to the Dean- 
ery, only one was left. Davidson truly says, ‘‘Is it wonderful 
that when the parents came forth from that awful cloud of those 
spring days their life was lived henceforward under wholly new 
conditions, and that through all the checkered and busy years 
that followed they carried consciously upon them the consecra- 


* Davidson’s “ Life of Tait,” Vol. I, pages 134, 136 and 137, and passim. 
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tion of the holy sorrow they had known?’’ Tait’s own diary at 
this time contains so exquisite a chapter that we would that we 
had time to quote it at large as an example of the irrefragable 
faith of the man. 

While occupying the Carlisle Deanery we notice the first signs 
of Tait’s great aptitude for executive work, which, added to his 
depth of determination, gives us the sum total of his capabili- 
ties as well as his title to the Archbishopric. Deaneries had 
hitherto been regarded as sinecures; as positions especially 
adapted for the veterans and wounded ones, who, after fighting a 
good fight, might while away the rest of their days in calm des- 
uetude. But Tait changed all this and injected a new spirit and 
created a new precedent which has greatly bettered the Carlisle 
Cathedral work ever since. 

It was in the second year of his occupancy of the Deanery that 
he played a prominent part in the second of the epoch-marking 
events with which he was connected: the reform of the educa- 
tional system at Oxford. We hear so much these days of a de- 
mand on the part of thinking Liberals for the dissolution of the 
Oxford and Cambridge aristocracies and for further improve- 
ments in the University curricula, that it is interesting to note 
the commencement of this movement. One Mr. Haywood, a 
radical member from Lancaster, had endeavored to get through 
the House of Commons a resolution for the changing of the Eng- 
lish university system. Though he failed, Lord John Russell 
and his government promised that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to examine into the matter. Loud were the denun- 
ciations of the Heads of Houses. Protests and pamphlets were 
circulated widely and even the secular papers joined in the ac- 
ademic outbursts. Better a thousand times, said they all, ‘‘that 
decency and custom should starve the truth,’’ than that one jot 
or tittle of the old laws should be done away with. But the ex- 
hortations of the obscurantists in no way terrified the doughty 
Lord John, and he proceeded apace. A commission was appoint- 
ed and despite the obloquy which it would evidently bring upon 
him, Tait accepted Lord John’s invitation to become a member of 
it. Among his fellow members it is interesting to note Goldwin 
Smith, Arthur Stanley and Baden-Powell. Just how prominent 
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a part Tait played on this commission we are unable to ascertain, 
but knowing his interest in the work and his conviction as to its 
necessity, we cannot but believe that it was an influential one. 
However, what we want to bring out is that he was one of the 
commissioners who brought it about that the doors of Oxford 
and Cambridge were thrown more widely open; that professor- 
ships were established; that the hitherto harmful exclusiveness 
of the colleges was lessened; and that many minor improve- 
ments were made. Think, then, of Tait as one of the original 
University reformers — it is a title to fame as well as to boldness. 

Probably, as we have been so bold to aver, it was the wave of 
sympathy and pity for the afflicted dean which swept all over 
England and penetrated into the inmost recesses of the Royal 
Household which influenced his advancement to the See of Lon- 
don in 1856. It is with the commencement of his London work 
that he begins to mould the mind of the English Church at large, 
or rather so to act that precedents were established which trans- 
formed and rejuvenated it. 

Blomfield, his predecessor, had been an admirable diocesan, a 
man of keen intellect and, for his day and generation, an ener- 
getic organizer. How largely have the executive activities of 
bishops altered to suit the similar alterations in the business 
world! For twenty-eight years Blomfield had stood out so large- 
ly in the life of the metropolis that it was well nigh impossible 
to associate with the title, ‘‘Bishop of London,’’ any other but 
him. He was the Bishop of London for fifty years, colloquially 
speaking. It seemed an overheavy task for any man to become 
his successor.* 

In order lightly to guage Tait’s episcopal work, one must clear- 
ly understand the conditions and divisions of the moment. The 
torrid heat of the forties had passed, but there remained a deep 
cleavage in the ranks of the clergy. The divisions, sadly so well 
known to-day between High and Low, had. just about that time 
crystallized and become a working hypothesis. On the one hand 


upon the resignation of Blomfield, and that this resignation was the first 
that had ever occurred in the English Church, 
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SIt is interesting to remember that tbe occasion of Tait’s accession was 
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not to mention Wilberforce and his compeers; on the other hand 
were the evangelicals represented by the vast bulk of the clergy 
from the Tweed to the Solent; and lastly, was the New Broad 
party, rich in the leadership of such men as Stanley and 
Maurice. These lines, though not as yet delineated with any 
precision, did none the less exist in reality, and their signifi- 
cance was trebled by the unusual happenings of the moment. 

The Broad Church followers were yet mourning the loss of 
Arnold, albeit they had reacted somewhat from the extremities 
to which that seer had been pushed by the excesses of the Trac- 
tarian party. Though breadth had existed these many years, yet 
the present Broad party found its origin in this phase of the 
Church of England’s life. Without doubt, in 1855, they were 
the best hated Churchmen in England; in fact we might mor- 
alize and say that if toleration had been abundant there never 
would have been any Broad Church party. For there is no 
raison d’étre for a Broad Church party; fer se, the idea is anom- 
alous, but it came into being as a result of outside pressure and 
unpopularity. So we can say with truth that if all had been 
tolerant such a party would never have come into existence. 

As to the disciples of Pusey, the defections and the vagaries 
of Newman and Ward and Oakley and Manning had caused them 
to be feared even more than the members of the Broad party,‘ 
and hence had united them ina closer bond. Since the fifties, 
there has been no group of men so closely held together as the 
High Churchmen. Of all parties, theirs is the most partisan, 
and the cause of this has been outside pressure quite as much 
as inside conviction. 

Lastly, there was the Low group. They were the only sec- 
tion which had not changed since before the days of ‘‘The Re- 
vival,’’ which had not been affected in one way or another by 
the ecclesiastical disturbances; and hence they had been driven 
into no close corporation. It is a great pity that these later 
days have seen a segregation into a party of this group; for 
there is, and probably never will be, no logical necessity for a 
Low Church party. 


*Cf. Burgon’s “ Life of Rose.” 
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Such then were the conditions which surrounded Tait on his 
entrance upon the greatest of all Episcopal offices. A time of 
beginnings it was, of incipient party squabbles, of newly defined 
party divisions, and each difference and division doubled in 
intensity just because of its newness and incipiency. If Tait’s 
position was a difficult one, yet even more it was an important 
one; for the moment was one when every act struck deep into 
the development of the Church of England. It is because of the 
tenseness and fecundity of this moment that the new Bishop of 
London’s appointment was awaited with fear and trembling by 
the faithul of the various schools. Wilberforce, the irrepres- 
sible (so we are led to think from a remark in one of his letters) 
expected the appointment; and it would enlighten the situation 
if we would pause for a moment to consider what would have 
been the result of his preferment thereto. 

Remember the weight carried with any act of the Bishop of 
London, and consider further the events during Tait’s occupancy 
of that Cathedra, and it will be easy to see that the turbulence 
would have been seriously aggravated had a man of Wilberforce’s 
wilfullness been in that position. Asa matter of fact, on the 
other hand, it would have been equally dangerous had the new 
bishop been a man of the Stanley type; and lastly the Church 
could have ill afforded an extreme evangelical] at this moment. 
Of course, historical ‘‘ifs’’ do not possess much virtue. Our 
hindsight compels us to think that the way in which things 
have developed was the only way. We are all moulded as to our 
theories and translations of history by the exigencies of the hour, 
And so when we now say that Tait was the man for the mo- 
ment we mean no more than to say that he was the special vessel 
of grace by which the present new conditions evolved out of 
the past. And it is because we feel sure that the present ten- 
dencies are the true ones that we have no hesitancy in assert- 
ing that Tait was the man of the hour. 

Having surveyed the conditions of the moment and its big 
possibilities, let us next turn to Tait’s handling of the situation. 
The story of the publication of ‘‘Essays and Reviews,”’ as the 
most perplexing of the difficulties with which he had to deal and 
the most representative of the controversies of the hour, will give 
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us an excellent example of his positionand policy. But in order 
to assure an understanding of the matter, we must give a short 
survey of the event.* 

Dr. Percival, later Bishop of Hereford and Assistant Master 
at Rugby in 1861, tells us that in February of that year, Temple 
summoned a meeting of his masters to explain to them his part 
in the ‘‘Essays and Reviews’’ affair. Assuming that the reader 
is conversant with the surface facts in regard to the publication 
of this book, I shall merely quote from Temple’s Memoirs his 
own explanation of his participation in its publication, in order 
to get at the facts which were below the surface: ‘‘I have called 
this meeting for the purpose of saying a few words on the sub- 
ject of ‘Essays and Reviews’. . . . . First, I must tell you 
that the book owes its origin to some conversations between 
Mr. Jowett and myself, as far back as eight or nine years 770, 
on the great amount of reticence in every class of society in re- 
gard to religious views. . . . . Wethought that it might 
encourage free and honest discussion of Biblical topics if we 
were to combine with some others to publish a volume of essays; 
and this idea gradually worked itself up into the present reality. 

There was one stipulation made, namely that nothing 
should be written that was inconsistent with the position of min- 
isters in our Church. I think that I ought to tell you that I 
saw none of the essays except my own, until I saw them in 
the book itself; and I believe that the other writers were equally 
ignorant of what was written by any but themselves, with the 
exception of one who acted as editor, but had no control over 
what was written.”’ 

We feel it is nothing but fair to Tait to give this statement of 
Temple’s share in the work, in order that his attitude, which we 
shall presently develop, may be seen to have been perfectly just. 
Since the science of Biblical criticism had not as yet emerged from 
the studies of the specialists into the market-places of the half-in- 
formed, this book, filled as it was with the statement subversive 
of the old fashioned obscurantism, created an alarm of an in- 


5’Memoirs of Archibald Temple and the Lives of Wilberforce, Stanley 
and Tait. 
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tensity that we of to-day can hardly realize. ‘The very men who 
hooted at the ritualists at St. George’s-in-the-East, howled with 
equal vociferousness at the men who dared suggest the per- 
hapses that the Himalayas were not all submerged in the days 
of Noah. 

In February, 1860, it was that the volume came out, but 
it first acquired notoriety by its being denounced by Wilberforce 
in October. By the opening of 1861 it had become a cause 
célébre, and all England, ecclesiastical, was clanging with the 
controversy as to whether men who held such opinions could 
honestly retain their benefices. Wilberforce, in the Quarterly for 
January, maintained that they could not, while the opposite 
point of view was thundered forth by Stanley, in the Edinburgh 
for April. Tait’s friendship for Temple, beginning in the days 
when he had tutored him in philosophy and logic at Balliol, was 
one of the strongest in his life. And when the controversy be- 
gan to get fierce, and Temple’s name was associated along with 
those of Williams and Baden-Powell without any allowance being 
made for the difference between the entire reverence of the 
essay of Temple and the flippancy of those of the two latter, he 
had to begin to cast in his mind to see just what attitude Lon- 
don should adopt in this matter. The first conclusion to which 
he came was that Temple’s and Jowett’s essays should be disso- 
ciated from the others—a position which a large majority of his 
brethren on the Episcopal bench refused to adopt, but which, as 
we saw from the opening explanation of Temple to his masters, 
was the only just position. 

Early in February the bishops, in answer to a flood of peti- 
tions, met at Lambeth to consider the matter. Their action 
came in the form of a reply to a Dorset petition in which it had 
been besought that the bishops be convinced ‘‘that each deacon, 
who in reply to the question, ‘Do you unfeignedly believe all the 
canonical scripture of the Old and New Testament?’ answers, 
‘I do believe them,’ speaks the truth in the sight of God.’’ 
Sumner, as Archbishop, replied that he and twenty-five bishops 
with him were pained by the publication alluded to, and that 
they did not see ‘‘how these opinions can be held consistently 
with an honest subscription to the formularies of our Church.’’ 
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Now for Tait’s part in this pronunciamento. The proceedings 
had been secret and we have no official knowledge of the course 
of events (even though the life of Wilberforce makes many 
breaches of confidence and puts before us the bishop’s memo- 
randa, yet they are not authoritative); but this much we do 
know, that before this Episcopal tirade was agreed to, Tait 
fought hard for the principle that Temple’s and Jowett’s essays 
should be differentiated from the others and that therefore the 
book should not be condemned asa whole. However, he was 
alone in his opinion, and though he may have somewhat modified 
the bishops’ letter, yet it did none the less condemn the book as 
a whole. We have an interesting side-light on his character 
here. He was ina dilemma. If he refused to sign along with 
the other bishops, he would seem to approve of Wilson’s extrav- 
agancies; if he signed, he would offend Temple and Jowett. 
He chose the latter alternative, we are sorry to say —an act 
which persuades us in persisting that he was not a really great 
man. 

Deep was the wrath of Stanley and Temple and wide was the 
rent in their friendship. However, we have no time to tell of 
the long correspondence between them, but must take up what 
is of vital importance, Tait’s attitude in Convocation. Here the 
matter was subsequently brought up in the form of a motion for 
the wholesale condemnation of the book. Oxford vituperated as 
usual over it, but Tait faced the entire House almost single 
handed, maintaining the orthodoxy of the essays of Temple and 
Jowett and Pattison, and further asserted that he did not for a 
moment ‘‘doubt the honesty’’ of those writers, who, however 
extreme their writings might be, ‘‘should still be separated 
therefrom and regarded as personalities.’’ Vilifications were 
hurled at him for his speech. He was openly accused of *‘having 
compromised the truth he was appointed to maintain;’’ of hav- 


ing ‘‘linked himself without shame with the heresiarchs of the 
Church;’’ of having sold his soul for the sake of friends. So far, 
the Lower House of Convocation had only concurred with the 
bishops’ letter; but it was now proposed by the bishops tu 
appoint a committee in the Lower House to examine the book 
and see if there were grounds for synodical judgment upon it. 
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Again Tait showed himself to be a champion of quietness and 
confidence, and fought for inaction, deprecating nervous or 
faithless irritability. 

But the great moment came when Williams and Wilson, two 
of the essayists, having been prosecuted and condemned by the 
Dean of the Arches, appealed to the Queen in Council. The 
judges on this bench numbered seven, three of whom were 
clerical, the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London. 
Now, if ever, Tait had a chance to show himself. There is 


no question that had he been a man who feared unpopularity © 


more than he loved justice and liberality, his action in this 
matter would have been other than it was. There is, further, no 
question that it was due to the supreme breadth of the man that 
Williams and Wilson received justice. For the assent of the 
Bishop of London to the Lay members’ decision of the matter 
added a gravity and weight to the judgment which it would 
otherwise have entirely lacked. The charge was that the essay- 
ists had denied the inspiration of the Scriptures; and in their 
judgment the committee declared that, being bound to specific 
passages in the charges, they could not pronounce on the whole 
essay, and that, so far as the specific passages were concerned, 
they could not uphold the Dean of the Arches, but gave judg- 
ment in favor of the Appellants. In regard to the further charge 
against Wilson, that he denied eternal punishment, Tait joined 
the Lay judges and differed from the Archbishops in declaring, 
that ‘‘we can not find in the formularies . . . . any dis- 
tinct declaration of our Church upon the subject so as to require 
us to condemn the expression of a hope by a clergyman that 
even the ultimate pardon of the wicked may be consistent with 
the will of God.’’ Tait’s participation in this decision was one 
of the most momentous acts in his life. His agreeing with the 
Lay judges in opposition to the two Archbishops in the ‘‘soul 
destroying’ judgment (as the perfervid Pusey termed it), called 
down upon his head the combined wrath of the High and Low par- 
ties, and, although we have in another connection said that 
Tait was not of large calibre, yet his bravery in this matter was 
most extraordinary. To dare thus to acquit men, by holding to 
the exact legal aspect of the case, rather than to be carried away 
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by religious predilection into judging the matter from an extra- 
legal point of view, was an act entitling him toa high place in 
the hierarchy of just men. His disagreement with Williams 
and Wilson was deep, but he was too broad a man to let that 
affect him in his capacity as judge. 

This is really a vital point, for his acts were of such epoch- 
making importance that we need to know what was the theory 
of the man behind the acts.° 

Here, if we would judge aright, we must enter upon perilous 
ground; perilous because we must avoid attributing to Tait any 
but his own ideas, and yet such attribution is done only with 
great uncertainty. Tait’s theory about things theological 
seems to have been loose in the sense in which one would speak 
of the hard and fast opinions of a Denison ora Philpott. In 
fact it was, we submit, the very flexibility of his ideas on cer- 
tain points which made him fifty years ahead of his time. This 
is a rash statement, but will not be considered so after we elu- 
cidate by a comparison the difference between tne old theology 
and the new (not Parker’s brand). This difference is that in 
the former growth was considered impossible, whereas to-day 
pillars of orthodoxy admit clearly the thesis that certain parts 
of the inheritance once delivered are capable of retranslation. 
So far as the central points of Christology are concerned, Tait 
was in complete accord with Denison or Hook, but when it 
came to points not of essential importance, he was prepared for 
changes.’ He did not believe in the old theory of inspiration, 
though as a matter of fact, he was unwilling to accept statements 
which are to-day accepted by men of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
Perhaps his position can be gathered best from these words of 
his: ‘‘What is wanted is a deeply religious liberal party, and 
almost all who might have formed it have in the alarm deserted. 
The great evil is that the liberals are deficient in religion and 
the religious are deficient in liberality.’’ 


®It is to be noted that the judgment made such an impression that many 
who would otherwise have been driven from the Church remained in it, and 
continued to search the Scriptures with a feeling that it was still consistent 
with their ordination vows. Cf. Bishop Colenso’s case. 


Life,” Vol. I, page 322. 
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As near, then, as we can diagnose his position, we might say 
that it was approximately the same as that of the majority of the 
Anglican bishops to-day, who, while holding the faith without 
wavering, are yet sympathetic with those who waver in such 
matters as the historical value of, say, the Second Epistle of 
Saint Peter or the Book of Daniel. A leader in the English 
Church, in discussing those who were giving up the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, in a recent talk with the 
writer, seemed to imply that he could tolerate such a literary 
doubt among his clergy. Surely such a belief, if as much as 
whispered in 1861, would have shocked the world far more than 
the statements in ‘‘Essays and Reviews.’’* It is interesting 
to note in connection with this point that Westcott was very 
anxious to have Hort and Lightfoot join him ina volume, not as 
a reply to ‘‘Essays and Reviews,’’ but as stating what they 
thought to be the truth.° Westcott writes thus to Hort, in 
1861, expressing his opinion upon the matter: ‘‘I think it is 
needful to show that there is a mean between ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ and traditionalism ;’’ or again, in a later letter: ‘‘Just 
now I think we might find many ready to welcome the true mean 
between the inexorable logic of Westminster and the skeptical 
dogmatism of orthodoxy.’’ This position of the young and 
growing teacher of the New Testament at Cambridge is of 
especial interest, because it seems to show the exact frame of 
mind in which Tait found himself. We find in this a valuable 
evolutionary link between the unspoken liberalism of a Bishop 
in 1861 and the outspoken liberalism of one destined to become 
a Bishop in 1890. Indeed, in the young Westcott we see the 
influence of Tait instilling a belief which would dominate, when 
Westcott should himself reach the Episcopate. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems fair to say that, compared to 
almost all of the other bishops of that date, Tait was tolerant 
of doubt as to the value of many inheritances from the past. 


® We wish to be understood as confining our reference to passages dealing 
with Old Testament criticism. 


* A volume actually entitled, “A Reply to Essays and Reviews,” was pub- 
lished in 1862 with a preface by Wilberforce, and essays upon the same sub- 
jects by such men as Christopher Wordsworth, Goulburn, and others. 
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And yet, rightly to estimate his position, we must bear in mind 
that he was not what a man of to-day would call a dread church- 
man. Unfortunately the name has been polluted, and now 
means aggressive denial of commonly accepted facts; whereas 
it ought to mean sympathy with the opposite point of view. 
Wilson and Baden-Powell were the progenitors of those whom 
the world now calls broad. Tait was the true broad churchman, 
the true founder of that attitude of ‘‘quietness and confidence’”’ 
which hesitates to condemn aman just because he oversteps 
here and there the boundary line of medizeval definitions. 

In order to show more clearly the real breadth of our hero, let 
us look at his action in the next excitement which stirred the 
Anglican communion — the Colenso affair. I shall assume that 
the reader knows the principal incidents in the story: how the 
irascible Bishop Gray of Cape Town endeavored to excommuni- 
cate the erratic Bishop of Natal because of the latter’s eccentric 
criticisms upon the enumerations of the Old Testament. Colen- 
so’s entire criticism of the Old Testament can be well summed 
up in the words: ‘‘he cannot believe in a bad sum and false 
arithmetical statements.’’ The controversy between the two 
South African bishops speedily reached England, and the joint 
Anglican Episcopate would have summarily inhibited Colenso 
from ever officiating in England had not Tait once again come 
to the front and counseled waiting to see whether these things 
were of God or of man. His action in this matter seems to 
have been the result as much of advanced views as of an abstract 
sense of justice, and once again he stands up, almost alone, in 
defense, not of Colenso’s book, but of Colenso himself. 

Here the historian must leave the highway of documents and 
burrow down into the byways of the personal equation, in order 
to estimate the real meaning of Tait’s defense of Colenso. Once 
again we feel free to assume that he was a forerunner of those 
who are able now to see such speculations as those of Colenso’s 
without perturbation or disquietude. Perhaps the best way to 
get at the real meaning is by way of contrast. If Tait had felt 
within his heart that the errors of Colenso were such that they 
cut him off from all communion with Christ, then it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have acted with the persistent caution 
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and courtesy that he showed. Take this passage from a letter 
of Bishop Colenso’s: ‘‘You will see that the Bishop of London 
does not act with the other bishops. They, headed by the 
Bishop of Oxford, have cut me dead, but I met him in Pall Mall 
a few days ago where he was walking arm in arm with another 
bishop, and I was going to pass him with a salutation. But he 
made a point of shaking me heartily by the hand and stopping 
to ask me some friendly questions, the other standing mute all 
the while;’’ or, writing to Lyell,” he says, in reference to a 
talk that he (Colenso) had just had with Tait, that ‘‘he [Tait] 
then spoke of your book and seemed to think that it was quite 
possible to hold both it and the Biblical story as true in some 
sense.’’ 

All in all, then, we do not hesitate to say that deeply as the 
Bishop of London disagreed with Colenso as a critic, yet, none 
the less, in his attitude throughout the affair he exhibited marked 
caution and extraordinary liberality. We cannot go further into 
the contentions and clamors of the Colenso affair. We have 
given it this passing notice, however, in order to strengthen the 
conclusion which we draw from Tait’s attitude in the ‘‘Essays 
and Reviews’’ affair: that he was an apostle and pioneer in the 
school of quietness and confidence. 

We can best exhibit further Tait’s toleration by telling of his 
actions in regard to that ever present intoxicant of the English 
Church, the ritual question. Tait was no one-sided sympathizer 
with the critics. He was equally the friend and protector of 
men of the Mackonochie stamp. For his was the true broad 
churchmanship —a term patient of many translations and sub- 
mitted to numerous and vicious misusages. For example, we do 
not mean by breadth, passivity, such as that exemplified in Sum- 
ner — that Apollo of the mid-Victorian Episcopate may not have 
been the weak man that Wilberforce and many others thought 
him to be, but he was an unaggressive man. Nor do we mean 
by breadth, fogginess. That was a keen remark of Liddon’s, 
when he said in reference to Stanley, that the mists and fogs 


 Lyell’s work on the “Antiquity of Man,” arguing that man has inhabited 
the earth for a period considerably longer than the most adroit manipulation 
of Biblical criticism would permit, had appeared just at the moment. 
26 
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which poured from out the windows of the Westminster Deanery 
quite prevented one from locating the position of the Dean. 
By ‘‘breadth,’’ we do not mean any such shrouding mists of un- 
certainty; no man can attribute any such fogginess to Tait. 
While we admit that he did not know where he stood on certain 
points, yet he never allowed his uncertainty upon them to mud- 
dle his mind when upon the larger facts of Christianity. Nor 
again, do we mean by “‘breadth,”’ extremity. The writer was 
once present at a discussion between a prominent churchman 
and one of the leaders of the, falsely, so-called Broad party. 
As the discussion waxed warm and the animus of the dis- 
putants became more and more visible, the High Churchman 
called his antagonist to a halt by saying: ‘‘Tell me what is the 
ultimate object of you Broad Churchmen?’’ To which the pseudo- 
Broad Churchman replied: ‘‘To drive the Catholic party out of 
the Church.’’ Such partisanship is the most stultifying and 
stupefying nonsense that could come from the lips of any 
Beeotian who had the effrontery to call himself ‘‘Broad.’’ 
Having shown what we did not mean by breadth, let us revert 
to Tait as the exemplar of what we do mean by that term. He 
was wholesomely in sympathy with those who found pleasure and 
profit in the swinging of incense or in the complexity of the 
clothes they wore. An excellent case in point is his glad will- 
ingness to consecrate St. Albans, Holborn. Loud were the 
howls of the extreme Protestants against this official recognition 
of a parish wherein, according to accusations, ‘‘auricular con- 
fession, prayers for the dead, absolution, invocation of the 
Virgin, extreme unction, corporal presence,’’ were taught. 
The kindly communication which passed between the Bishop and 
Mackonochie, the irritating but earnest incumbent, reveal a 
mutual understanding quite remarkable. Or again, to take an- 
other case, the disputes at St. Matthias at Stoke-Newington, 
‘‘place the Bishop before us in an altogether charming light.’’ " 
Brett, the polemical ‘‘Catholic,’’ writes of the Bishop: ‘‘I feel 
great respect for him in the many great efforts which he dis- 
plays in advancing the cause of the Church, and also for his acts 


Cf, “Brett’s Memoirs.” 
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of personal kiidness to myself, and especially for tender sym- 
pathy in times of bitter trial.’’ No post mortem blarney this, but 
genuine indications of the open-hearted generosity of the man. 

Tait was advanced to the Archbishopric on the death of Long- 
ley, which occurred on November 12, 1868, going to Windsor to 
do homage on the 5th of January, 1869. This was Disraeli’s 
last Episcopal app»intment, as he tendered his resignation to 
the Queen on the ist of December, 1868, and Gladstone had 
been immediately designated as his successor. If dates and 
names are able to tell their own story, the reader will have read 
much here between the lines. He will remember that Disraeli 
as a polished politician looked at such matters from the point of 
view of expediency; while on the contrary, as an out-and-out 
High Churchman, Gladstone was prone to think more about 
ecclesiastical solidity.” Therefore, he who has considered the 
matter will have put the two and two together and found the 
result to be that Tait got in by a narrow margin, as it is highly 
probable that Gladstone would not have appointed so bold a 
defender of the critics. Whether this is true or not, certain it 
is that ‘‘Dizzy’’ advanced him because he thought him the best 
man to hold that important position at such a troublous time. 
This is the heart of our argument. It is our desire to show 
that throughout his career he had so acted as to inspire the feel- 
ing in his contemporaries that he was ¢ke man to represent the 
Church of England at a time when the preservation of its unity 
depended upon the appointment of a man trusted and respected 
by both parties. 

The conditions which demanded such a man were of such im- 
portance and interest that it is well worth our while to examine 
with considerable minuteness that ‘‘sea of trouble,’’ for the 
crossing of which Disraeli deemed Tait an efficient pilot. Inci- 
dentally we might inject a remark that all of Wilberforce’s 
friends were keenly anxious that he should be advanced to Can- 
terbury; which fact we gather from the amount of wire-pulling 
for that purpose that was perpetrated at the time. It is probable 
that Wilberforce himself did not expect the appointment, though 


"Cf. Gladstone’s Life for the care he gave to this matter. 
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one is led to believe that he might have received it if Gladstone 
had been Premier. 

But to return to the sea of trouble. Between 1860 and 1880 
there rolled up a tidal wave of rationalism unprecedented in its 
outspokenness in the history of thought. It has been remarked 
by a recent rationalistic writer that orthodoxy was threatened 
far more at that time by literature than by science. Without 
doubt this is true, for poetry and imaginative prose extend their 
influence and are listened to in thousands of places which the 
repellent rigidities of science never reach; and writings of the 
imaginative kind tend by their very charm to persuade the com- 
mon folk more than do the syllogistic ex cathedras of the erudite. 
All of which being so, a period when literature suddenly begins 
to teem with suggestions and statements of an unorthodox type 
is one in which deep questions are sure to pervade the whole 
thinking populace. Witness the influences to which the British 
public was subjected from this quarter. Tennyson and Brown- 
ing were then in the ascendant. Custom has in late years led 
us to look upon these two seers of the ninteenth century as pil- 
lars of the faith, and custom has not been a blind leader. With- 
out doubt, Godseekers will for centuries fall back on ‘‘In Mem- 
oriam’’ and ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ and to many others of the poems 
of these two philosophers. Without doubt, Tennyson and 
Browning were pillars of the faith — but that is 1900 speech. 
Could we have said the same thing in 1865? I doubt it, for if 
one compares them with the sweet singers who preceded them 
as Christian apologists; if one compares their poems with those 
who before them had definitely defended religious beliefs, there 
will be seen to be this difference: Unquestionable acceptance 
of all the articles of belief is the keynote of the earlier writers, 
while intrepid questioning of the validity of their claims is the 
chief note of the latter. For example, contrast Tennyson and 
Browning with Herbert and Keble. The keynote of this later 
school would seem to be sounded in these words of Tennsyson: 


The faith, the vigor, bound to dwell, 

On doubt that drives the coward back, 
And keen through wordy snares to track, 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 
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In other words, Tennyson and Browning represented the new 
spirit of higher criticism, the unimpeded investigation of all 
things behind the veil of the Holy of Holies. It was this very 
spirit against which the conservatives fought in 1850. We be- 
lieve that these two great representatives of British poetry did 
greatly influence the English people in carrying them away from 
the old ideas of subserviency and forcing them to sound each for 
himself the depths of the infinite. . 

But they were the large landmarks and there are the many 
lesser lights of an equally revolutionary tendency. Swinburne, 
for example, throughout his writings breathes contempt for the 
idea of a personal God and openly defies the religious conception 
of the day in his ‘‘Songs Before Sunrise,’’ published in 1870. 
Matthew Arnold was no lover of obscurantism and he was at his 
prime at this moment. It is tremendously significant of the 
uncertainty and changefulness of the time that he should have 
written to Temple in October, 1869, saying, ‘‘The times, in 
spite of all people say, are good and will be better. In the sev- 
enteenth century I should certainly have been in orders, and 
I think if I were a young man now I would take them.’’ The 
peculiar significance of this remark is unmistakable. It showed 
that a light had at last appeared on the horizon for those 
tired seekers after truth; alight which told them that the 
times were past wherein suppressto vert was to be the watchword. 
That so powerful an exemplar of the liberal tendency in litera- 
ture should have thought it possible for himself to take orders is 
a trenchant sign of the pregnancy and possibilities of the mo- 
ment. Apparently Arnold could read the signs aright, and fore- 
saw a condition when it would be possible for a man like his 
friend Temple to be Archbishop. Rossetti, by temperament a 
mystic and esthetic, and therefore little prone to skepticism, 
was none the less, we learn from his memoirs, ‘‘never confirmed ; 
professing no religious faith; and practising no regular religious 
observances.’’ Of Morris, equally influential, if not so brilliant, 


we can say what we have of others: he was a bewildering 
prophet in a bewildered world. 

We believe that we have said enough to illustrate our argu- 
ment that the literary tendency had changed since the days gone 
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by, and was fast approaching the out-and-out agnosticism that 
we hear openly taught by the poetasters of to-day." To rein- 
force these writers we find at this time that the periodicals were 
downwright in their demands for a change in religious condi- 
tions. Perhaps all did not blurt it out so bluntly as did John 
Morley, then editor of the Fortnightly, who said in the issue of 
October, 1870, that the object of his fellow laborers was ‘‘to dis- 
band that sinister clerical army of twenty-five thousand men in 
masks.’’ And yet the general policy of that paper, as well as of 
the Westminster, Fraser's (under J. A. Froude), and the Cornfil/ 
(in which ‘‘Literature and Dogma’’ first appeared), was thor- 
oughly adverse to any such creed as that of Wilberforce, or 
even Stanley’s. It is further of interest to note that it was 
in the year 1869 that J. R. Green abandoned his orders, pre- 
ferring retirement in the deserts of unbelief to fame in the 
courts of the Church and it was some two years earlier that Leslie 
Stephen had renounced the Church to become an apostle of free- 
thinking. 

When we turn to the scientific world we find that reticence 
had just given way to roughness, and the populace were no 
longer to be treated to a milk diet by the doctors of biology and 
chemistry. Benn devotes a whole chapter to the outbursts of 
rationalism in 1874. To them we need not give especial atten- 
tion, other than to ask the reader to parallel the facts which we 
have just been enumerating with the facts of the development 
of science between 1860 and 1880."* 

Lastly, to pile Pelion on Ossa, we should tell of the thicken- 
ing difficulties in 1869 in things ecclesiastical. The political 
movement that overshadowed all others at that moment was the 
Irish Church disestablishment, which Gladstone made the open- 
ing act of his first tenure of the Premiership. The whole of 
Tait’s first year in the Primacy was absorbed in the excitement 


8 It is interesting in this connection to compare the novelists of the period 
of whom perhaps the most typical expression is found in Mrs. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere.” 


“It is to be remembered that 1878 is often spoken of as the culminating 
moment of the materialistic movement. This would put our year 1869 very 
near the crest of the wave. 
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of this affair. As a smaller weather vane, the act passed in this 
year (1869) admitting atheists as witnesses into the law courts, 
tells its own story. In the strictly ecclesiastical world two acts 
of antithetical tendencies marked this moment, acts heavy with 
forebodings of the reality of the breach between Ultramontanism 
and liberalism. The one, the Vatican Council of 1870, with its 
reactionary tendency; the other, the nomination in October, 
1869, of Temple to the See of Exeter. This last mentioned act 
can be said to mark (if we can ever posit valid landmarks in his- 
tory) the moment when the Anglican Church crossed its Rubi- 
con and officially set the seal of its approval on higher criticism. 
Perhaps the most significant thing about this whole affair was 
that it was Wilberforce’s dear friend and brother High Church- 
man, Gladstone, who made this appointment. Had the ap- 
pointment come from Palmerston, a man of no ecclesiastical 
conviction, there is no telling the end of trouble which it would 
have created. But to have it come from Gladstone, assured ac- 
quiescence from the first. The protests which poured in against 
this appointment lost most of their power because of the well 
known orthodoxy of the appointer. 

To return to Tait. If facts have any significance, the reader 
will now realize the tenderness and sensitiveness of the Church 
in 1869, the year when Tait came to Canterbury. Times they 
were so critical that none but a man of peculiar and most un- 
usual characteristics could hold together the opposing parties 
within the Church, and keep the Church itself guarded against 
the attacks from without. If we have been successful thus 
far, it should be evident that he was a man of the type neces- 
sary for this contingency. Of his acts as Primate we do not 
think it necessary to speak. The characteristics of the man 
should suggest that he was more of a figurehead than a leader, 
and it has been the desire of the writer from the first to exhibit 
his hero, not as a General, but rather as a pontoon of such 
| peculiar structure that over it could pass the army of those ' 
who left the old order behind and entered in upon the new. 
The fact finally to be emphasized is that despite the diffi- 
culties of the moment, the divisions within and the attacks 
from without; despite the general uncertainty and the un- 
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stable equilibrium; despite all these untoward circumstances 
that existed throughout his Primacy, at the end of it we find 


the Church stronger than she had been at the commence- 
ment of it. 


ARTHUR ROMEYN GRAY. 
The University of the South. 
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THE FASCINATION OF PESSIMISM 


That a doctrine which assumes the world and everything in it 
to be evil should have a fascination, seems strange, and yet such 
appears to be the fact. From the thoughtless votary of idle 
pleasure to the deep thinker on the framework of the universe, 
the sinister influence of the doctrine spreads, and the religious 
books of the races have a chapter devoted to the expression, how 
hopeless is life and the loves which concern themselves with it. 
The transitoriness of all things, and the impossibility of finding 
a resting place anywhere, have been the oft-repeated burden of 
poems and prophecy. Men have flown to every sort of refuge 
from the consciousness that goodness is not to be found in the 
earth, and built up strange and fantastical abiding places for 
their souls, which the next bold wind of opinion has swept into 
the abyss to crumble away with so many predecessors. Yet the 
doctrine of the prevalence of evil abides still, and raises its voice 
in our own time with all its wonted piercing vigor. 

The pessimistic doctrine has had many forms, but their cen- 
tral purport is everywhere the same. The outward clothing of 
thought varies with the cilmate and skies and scenery amid 
which it rises into temporal manifestation, but the thought in 
itself passes through its own modifications, and displays every- 
where its unchanging and eternal characteristics. That all 
pleasure is hollow .and self-limited, and, if pushed too far in its 
headlong course, must end in its opposite, pain, is a message 
which we hear announced in every variety of accent and 
cadence. That the activities of mankind are devoid of genuine 
results, and that what we now esteem indispensable for the best 
behoof of all will be found as futile as so many precedent efforts, 
is dinned into our ears by the saint and the sinner. That the 
search for truth is a hopeless undertaking, and ends only in 
a labyrinth, wherein we more and more lose our way, the 
farther we penetrate, is told us by the skeptical scientist on 
the one hand, and the believer in a mysterious faith or illumi- 
nation on the other. The bold speculator on this state of affairs 
does not shrink from the perilous precipice toward which he is 
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ever moving, but makes the plunge at once by affirming the 
meaninglessness of all life, the nothingness of all its endeavors, 
and the exquisiteness of the extinction which is certain, and 
whose recognition is the one infallible good in which an experi- 
ence perforce must terminate. 

The birth of the doctrine of pessimism is afar off in the date- 
less period before the flight of time had known how to measure 
or enumerate itself. With the necessities of life and labor 
thrust upon him in harsh and abhorrent conditions, man might 
well in a first rough and rapid survey find the world throughout 
the expression of evil and hostile potencies. There is a philos- 
ophy quite prevalent at the present time which finds the origin 
of all supernatural agencies, as they reflect themselves in the 
general consciousness, in the emotions of horror and fear with 
which the world at first impressed the primeval man. Gradual- 
ly these emotions crystallized and became definite, and out of 
that nebulous confusion were precipitated the images of gods, 
capricious and malevolent, and at intervals showing a kindlier 
and more persuasive aspect. On the other hand, we find a 
theory which posits a supernal goodness over all things, whose 
efforts for the amelioration of its creatures are somehow thwart- 
ed, and require a miraculous interposition to restore the lost 
equilibrium. In either case there enters a certain arbitrariness 
before which the baffled reason may shrink appalled, and either 
give itself up to a dependence upon some superinduced and 
inexplicable faith, or, recognizing its own impotence, take up 
such tasks as suit its own varying temperament and _ hopes, 
and shut out further thought on the subject. Reason has at 
least one consolation, it can decide, and that decision makes it, 
individually at least, superior to both attempted explanations of 
this strange and moving scene around and above it. 

Thus long ago the wisdom of the king and preacher found 
everything under the sun vain and unprofitable. Pleasure in its 
excess turns into its own opposite; enjoyment perishes of its 
own extreme and blossoms as it were into weariness and pain. 
The burden of riches resolves itself into various forms of out- 
pouring and giving whose generosity will not bear the scrutiny 
of a too close inquiry. As Socrates observes, pleasure and pain 
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come into the world together, and, whoever seizes the one, dis- 
covers that he has brought with it the other. The sacred Book 
deals with the problem, and, sweeping through the visible 
world, the great king sees that everything is imperfect, and that 
he cannot content himself with any manner of life that reveals 
itself on the earth. The conclusion of the whole matter is to 
rise into a consciousness of an eternal that makes for righteous- 
ness, and square one’s thought and action with that. The dem- 
onstration of the futility of all endeavor seems more cogent than 
the counter conclusion, and the latter is not without a certain 
vehemence of assertion, which indicates that it is held per- 
force, and rests upon an emotional vagueness, which shrinks 
from an analysis that might perhaps dispel a long held illus- 
ion. But it is noticeable that, in a sacred Book whose object 
is to reveal every form of spiritual development, the pessimistic 
consideration of the world has found a place, and that the voice 
and outcry against the universal evil are more piercing and 
strenuous than the final ‘‘Fear God and keep His Command- 
ments,’’ with which the passage terminates. The king, on his 
throne and in the height of his splendor, could not hide from 
himself the bitterness which lay at the centre of everything, 
and his consolation was only a cry of faith as it were from the 
depths of despair. 

But the pessimistic fascination has exercised its chief energy 
on a large scale under the warmer skies and intenser historic 
conditions of India. To be convinced of the hopelessness of all 
endeavor is sad enough, but to be at the same time debarred 
from even practising that hopelessness, is worse. Ina condition 
of things where all life is cast into changeless moulds, and the 
birth of man into eventualities, with whose creation he has 
nothing to do, fetters and binds him into only certain modes of 
activity, there is the assurance that despair will arise and 
flourish. Where, as Hegel says, only one man is free to do as 
he wills, the remainder of mankind have small reason to rejoice 
at the hour which thrust them into life and servitude at the 
same time. The reality of the world around us is assured to us 
by the fact that we can put our wills into it, and make it con- 
form to our nobler ideals, and, if that privilege be taken away 
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from us by merely fortuitous accidents of birth, we are very 
near to considering it all a delusion, and looking out eagerly for 
some salvation from its grinding changefulness and bitter re- 
minding us of our ignominious dependence. 

Asia has never done anything by halves. Her civilizations 
have been colossal, her arts have had the same characteristics, 
her tyrannies have been beyond those of other lands. The native 
of Hindostan found his life crushed into forms which stifled 
every hope and every aspiration. His Gods were not only jeal- 
ous Gods, but resolutely refused to recognize more than a very 
small segment of his existence. He was born into a caste, and 
out of it he could move only through incredible and next to im- 
possible renunciations and asceticisms. The favored Brahmin 
stood at the doors of Heaven, and denied entrance to anyone 
not of his creed and kind. The sovereigns squandered on their 
moods and pleasures the immense earnings of their gruaning 
subjects. The human will everywhere was depressed and abort- 
ed, the objects which alone make life worth the living were un- 
attainable, and the inevitable consequences ensued. The pessi- 
mistic doctrine hung over the whole land, a vast cloud obscuring 
the sun. 

Under those deep blue skies and amid that tropical scenery 
the thought of men flew far, and the imagination woke to a 
strange and intense life. Denied outer expression, except on 
the large scale which the monarch demanded, the nation fell 
back into a dream consciousness, in which the reality of the 
world faded away and vanished. The whole outer realm swam 
in a mist of illusion, and it was doubtless a comfort and a con- 
solation to believe that all this scene of crime and cruelty and 
rapine had no genuine existence, was only a changing vapor 
speeding before the eyes, an error of the sense-ridden conscious- 
ness, maya, a disastrous vision from which the sooner riddance 
was obtained the better. But could there be any beyond to this 
fleeting show, this terrible mirage made up of so many contra- 
dictions, and permeated with wrong and injustice and misery? 
There might be vision after vision, birth after birth into the 
same conditions, but they were all but repetitions of the 
original error, but recurrences of the same sense-delusion, but 
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resurgences of the same dream-world from which complete de- 
liverance was to be found at last, and that deliverance could be 
only the entrance into a region which was wholly insusceptible 
of description, to which might be ascribed all wonder and 
splendor, but which was strictly inexpressible, which admitted 
hardly of an appellative, and which contradicted itself in calling 
itself Nirvana, the empty, the vague, the ineffable, the unknow- 
able, the nought. 

The story of Gautama, the Light of Asia, carries with it the 
whole of these experiences in their strongest and most typical 
expression. The Light of Asia, after all, is very different from 
the Light of Europe, except in those mystical explanations of 
the latter, which, placing it in a realm above that of the highest 
reason, deprive it of the lustre which belongs to it, and make it, 
instead of a lamp shedding radiance upon the path before us, a 
mere ineffable darkness, which is not differenced from the sup- 
posititious and characterless gloom into which the Asiatic was 
happy to go out of the oppression and sadness which encom- 
passed him around. 

The Saviour of Asia recognized the terrible conditions under 
which his fellow men were groaning; he saw as well that 
the revolution which would overthrow those conditions was one 
that ages alone could effect; he saw as well that the life which 
proceeded on such bases and with such limitations could not be 
really life at all; it was maya, illusion, a phantasmal fleeting 
past the gazer of a pageant which his own consciousness had 
created; indeed that consciousness also was merely a part of 
the dream; and the sooner release was obtained from the whole 
the better. But how was such release to be obtained? By re- 
nunciation; by the giving up one by one of all the relations 
which men held dear; by stifling all thought and aspiration; by 
making the consciousness of man a vacancy anda blank. The 
prince, Gautama, proceeds to divest himself of his rank and his 
titles; he abandons his wife and his home; he becomes the wan- 
dering mendicant and reformer. He enters upon the difficult 
and complicated path whose termination is to be the entire 
extinction of the self and all its processes. He must not” only 
renounce, but he must renounce the renunciaton, lest a vestige 
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of self-hood or pride in his great sacrifice should remain. Out 
of the depths of his memory his past lives and experiences float 
before him, he finds that he has in previous existences made the 
same effort, but has failed again and again; he has been man in 
all his manifestations; at last he attains; he is freed from the 
illusion; he is wholly divested of form or being; he is lost in 
Nirvana, pure negation, unchangeable sameness, light which is 
darkness, life which is death, mystical and unspeakable su- 
supremacy, blankness, nonentity. He becomes the great saviour 
and teacher of mankind; he will lead his followers by the same 
difficult path unto the same goal, which is no goal at all, to the 
same victory, which is only the most overwhelming defeat, to 
the same being, which is only the summit of abstraction, the 
attainment of non-being, of the Nought. 

This is the Great Consummation; the world, which was only 
evil, has wholly vanished; the consciousness, which was only 
pain, has disappeared; the life, which was only suffering, has 
ended forever. The transition from state to state, from one 
manner of existence to another, is over, maya or illusion has 
been snatched from the gaze that created it, that gaze itself has 
passed away, grief is wholly at an end, and the pessimistic nega- 
tion is complete. It has devoured up everything, itself included, 
and we are supposed to be in the presence of the Supreme Insane. 

There is certainly something of high and remarkable conso- 
lation in such a view, if we admit beforehand that all life is 
necessarily accompanied with pain and misery. Granted a so- 
ciety in which endeavor is forever balked, in which effort is 
always without result, it must be a supreme blessing to be rid 
entirely of conjunction with failure and defeat. To sit in one 
and the same posture for years, to subsist upon chance charity, 
to deaden the body, and to lose mind and thought in a change- 
less dream, to be calm and serene and emotionless as the Bud- 
dha is represented in statue and painting, must be happiness and 
success when all action is perforce a foregone destruction of it- 
self and a proof of its own incapacity. 

And yet the contradiction, involved in such a view of the 
world, must be at once apparent. The abstraction from every 
form of existence can only terminate in the attempt to abstract 
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from that very abstraction, and the effort so to do brings always 
again into play the activity which is sought to be avoided. 
Even to think the Nought or Nirvana brings again into visibil- 
ity the world of life and distinctions from which we have tried 
so hard to escape. The more we strive to release ourselves from 
this dilemma, the more we are entangled in it, and the more we 
are obliged to conceive of an endless series of births and rebirths, 
which are all of them sources of pain and anguish, and we can 
only conclude the hopeless labor by a leap in the dark, anda 
desperate assertion, that there is a something beyond it all 
which is indescribable, and which has all the qualities or no 
qualities that we are so anxious to realize. So the East Indian 
passes from birth to birth, and arbitrarily posits his Nirvana at 
the close, but that too on scrutiny is but a new birth, and so 
on forever. The agony of pessimism intensifies with the reali- 
zation that escape from itself is impossible, and that the void 
which it looks for is always a resurgence of what it so pro- 
foundly longs to be freed from. 

There must be something, however, in this dark conception, 
which has a real and organic relation to life and thought, or it 
would not persist as it does, and appear and re-appear all along 
the course of history. Making a great leap, we come under the 
Roman Empire to a state of affairs which has some marked re- 
semblances to the one which we have been trying to describe. 
Life had again turned upon itself, and was asking the question: 
Is it indeed worth anything, is it of any value or significance, is 
its misery counterbalanced by gains that are permanent, and of 
such reality that to purchase them at any price, however high, 
is an endeavor reasonable and justifiable. 

The Roman had conquered the world, and was then conquered 
in his turn. The sovereignty, which had swept through all 
lands, now made as it were a conquest of itself, and became its 
own tyrant and misgovernor. With haughty caprice seated in 
the emperor’s chair, and suspicion surrounding every life and 
penetrating into its every privacy, what possibility was there 
for any real activity? There was no need of thought, for to 
what end could thought lead? Besides, thinking was dangerous, 
as it might perchance leap over into deed. 
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The philosophers take up the problem of the world and invent 
two outlets from the prevalent misery. Both solutions were es- 
sentially negative and really begged the question in issue. The 
later Stoics, Seneca with his followers, and the Epicureans, 
alike admitted the omnipresence of evil and alike shrank from 
the speculative investigation of ultimate causes. The chasm 
between the world as it ought to be, and as it is, remained un- 
bridgec; escape from the miseries of life might be had by a 
rise into wisdom and divinity, but the omnipresence of those 
miseries was a gloom in which philosophy gave a light that only 
served to make that gloom more visible. The Stoic settled him- 
self into a majestic calm, neither pain nor pleasure should over- 
master him; the release, which he courted, was not, as in the 
Oriental world, some objective realm reachable after long and 
weary endeavor, but was within himself. The highest in life 
was utter peace, majestic superiority. The Epicurean found 
the gods a somewhat superfluous machinery, quite outside and 
forgetful of the worlds which they had created. They sat on 
high in their mighty enjoyments, and the puppets, who dwelt 
upon the earth or perchance in other planets, might go their 
puny ways without consideration from them. The latter in 
their turn had little call to propitiate their forgetful masters, 
and might best pursue such avocations as gave the highest and 
most permanent pleasure. After death each element returned to 
the reservoir from which it came; fire to the general fire of the 
universe, breath to the winds, dust to the earth, water to the 
great sea, and the soul was dissipated with the passing away 
of its foundations. Refinement, exquisite delights, poetry, 
music, these were the whole of life, and as to the morrow, why 
when we arrived, it would not be at all. In Pater’s ‘‘Marius, 
the Epicurean,’ the two world-views are brought into contact 
and interaction; Marius is associated with the Stoic Emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The Emperor is noble, wise, se- 
rene, but Marius finds in him some inexplicable defect. His 
own Epicurean tendencies finally appear to him as little satis- 
factory, and he prepares to take upon himself the martyrdom of 
a higher and more positive faith. 

When we come into the Middle Age, we find the pessimistic 
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cloud again presenting itself, though in a very different guise. 
One might suppose that with the recognition of God as the 
Father of men, and with a prevalent worship of maternity in 
the Virgin, the world would have appeared as a beneficent 
scene of action, whose every motion was calculated for the 
best behoof and development of mankind. But not quite so. 
With the passionate belief in the reality of the soul came the 
denial of reality in the external scene in which that soul was to 
play its part, or rather that scene was handed over to Satan and 
his sinister powers, and everything natural became, just because 
it was natural, the source of all evil and unhappiness. With 
such emphasis placed upon the spiritual, one-sided humanity as 
usual did scant justice to the body and its environment. The 
gods of the heathen had by no means disappeared; they often 
haunted their original abodes, or migrated to woods and moun- 
tains and there lay in wait for unwary travellers to entrap them 
into evils from which there was no redemption. The story of 
the Tannhauser is one of those legends; the Venus of the old 
mythologies dwells in the recesses of a great cavern, and allures 
the Knight to participation in her heathen rites and enjoyments. 
He is only saved by the intercession of Elizabeth, who dies for 
him and expiates his sin. 
But the mystics of the time afford a marvellous study. They 
recognize and express with fierce intensity the evils which beset 
the state of man, and they present to him an outlet from 
these evils which is not wholly unlike those which had been 
offered in previous periods. There came the same tremendous 
injunction to renounce and to re-renounce, to flee from friends 
and home and to seek sanctuary in convent and monastery, 
or to abandon humanity altogether and hide in the mountains 
or the deserts. Then again by fastings and meditations to at- : 
tain unto the ultimate good. This ultimate good is again de- | 
scribed as the indescribable, as the light which is darkness, as 
the life which is death. In swoons and trances the ecstasy is 
attained, but no man having attained can speak of it, as it is 
wholly beyond all speech, all thought, all reason. It is not the 
essence of the world, it is more than essence; it is not the mind 


of man, it is more than the mind of man; it is not rational 
27 
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it is more than rational; it is supereminent, superlucent, super- 
effable. 

But we must come to modern times. (The characteristic of the 
modern era is self-consciousness; it has reflected upon its life 
and that life’s processes, and is aware of the implications of 
diverse philosophies. ) The pessimists of the past did not recog- 
nize themselves as such; on the contrary, they often esteemed 
themselves as the necessary paths to all success and fruition. 
But the modern pessimist has his eyes open; he knows what 
his doctrine intends and he fully accepts it in all its blankness 
i and negation. To him the world is all wrong and extinction is 
the only sure and logical goal of the misadventure. 

The two great modern upholders of the pessimistic doctrine 
are of course Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

The system of Schopenhauer has a curious break in the 
middle, and it is to this break that his pessimistic tendencies 
owe their strength and their cogency. According to him, the 
substance of this world is Will, but the doctrine of a Universal 
Will, an all-creating and all-preserving activity, allies itself 
very badly with the notion that wills are to find their consumma- 
tion in a loss of all activity, in permanent extinction. Scho- 
penhauer therefore confines his demonstration of the futility of 
human endeavor and the insufficiency of human enjoyment to 
the sphere of the intelligence. The latter emerges by some 
not particularly well defined method from the fundamental will, 
and has to the latter a merely extrinsic relation. In its high- 
est development it is contradictory to the brute from which it 
arose, and must so strongly determine its own abolition that 
the irrational primal force can never again thrust it into light 
and misery. The fundamental will, therefore, is a wholly un- 
intelligent and unconscious one, and we are face to face with 
the strange contradiction that intelligence demonstrates the 
existence of an unintelligent which is yet greater than itself. | 
If the world be thus considered as cut in two in the middle, it 
i} is really wholly arbitrary and temperamental on which horn of 
ui the dilemma we are willing to be impaled. Schopenhauer | 
chooses the will— unintelligent, irrational will; the choice is | 
a peculiar one for him, as he was in no sense a man of action, 
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and shrank with a nervous dread from association with his fel- 

lows. He could not even get on with his own mother, a woman 

of distinction, who had no profound sympathy with his views. 

We are again confronted with the same sort of a first prin- 

ciple: an unintelligent will does differ very widely from a 

Nirvana, destitute of all characteristics, or a superlucent dark- 

ness, which is more than light because there is no chance of’ 
seeing anything in it. 

Von Hartmann adopts the whole doctrine frankly and in set 
terms. In him really the pessimistic dogma, so to speak, comes 
to the fullest consciousness, and he may be said to be its chief 
doctor and upholder. The others were either unconscious or 
more or less unclear; he shrinks at nothing, and presents his 
| system with unsparing force and freedom from obscurity. He 
| was a very different man from Schopenhauer; he had been of all 
things a soldier, had mixed in great performances, was a genial 
man of family, and, in spite of his views, had children on whom 
rolled the burden of the misery which is the lot of every man 
who cometh into the world. The deity whom he worshipped 
is the Unconscious, and of course he had much the same dif- 
ficulty in expressing what he meant thereby as his predecessors. 
The Unconscious is some mysterious clairvoyant unity of Will 
and Reason or Idea; a colossal shadowy soul, whose blind intel- 
ligence strikes with more or less accuracy through the reach of 
zons at its own existence; how the Conscious arises out of it is 
a problem with which he deals very unsuccessfully, and why he 
continues to live is a question which he has elaborately tried to 
answer. Principally because one death more or less would be of 
small avail; the whole race must learn how much better it is not 
to be than to be, and then pass over into that bliss which is again 
wholly past description because all description implies a con- 
scious and well defined exercise of intelligence. Von Hartmann 
has written a most interesting book on the Religion of the 
| Future, in which all religions will finally merge, and whose 

substance is the renunciation of all life in the wholly blank and 
| vague and limitless immensity, which knows nothing of itself 
| and which is so aberrant from its fundamental condition as to 
produce, contrary to its inherent nature, conscious beings who 
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must suffer and wail and agonize as long as they are conscious. 
Schopenhauer called himself a Buddhist; Von Hartmann knows 
that he is beyond them all; the ecstacy of saint and priest and 
guide all blend in him; the ecstacy of a supreme sacrifice of all 
humanity and himself so that the Great Unconscious may be 
spared the misery of having conscious children. 

What does it all signify? It will hardly do to sweep so vast 
and portentous a thought movement into the abyss with the 
simple statement that it is entirely a vagary of the human con- 
sciousness, and regard it purely as one of the many ways in 
which the erring mind of man deceives itself. It is far too large 
and organic for that; it appears rather to belong to thought it- 
self, and, to understand thought itself, one will have to give 
due place to this one of its aspects. 

The opposite and optimistic thought has like it gone through 
its various phases, and shows itself side by side with its gloomy 
congener. It has not been the object of this paper to attempt 
the placing of the optimistic deduction side by side with the 
pessimistic one, except in drawing such conclusions, as the 
writer can, from them both. 

The strength of the conclusion that whatever is, is right, ex- 
ceeds unquestionably the one that whatever is, is wrong, and 
the optimist can always make the rejoinder that the most 
thorough-going pessimist assumes as good, nay best, one thing, 
namely, universal extinction. The pessimist thus logically cuts 
the very ground from under his own feet, and his ultimate point 
of view vanishes into the one which is its own opposite. 

Yet the good appears to be strangely put to very severe 
straits in working out its results, and often is so hard pressed 
that defeat seems to stare it in the face, and the most confirmed 
optimist grows somewhat pallid at the prospect. Shall it be 
always thus — the wrong so frequently in power, and the right so 
frequently oppressed and debarred from its just and noble 


fruitions — 
Right forever on the scaffold, 


Wrong forever on the throne? 


The demonstration that the substance of the world is infinite 
goodness has been made again and again with a fervor and a co- 
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gency that cannot be gainsaid. The substance of things must 
be conscious, for if it were unconscious, it would be limited by 
the conscious, and could not | \erefore be the infinite substance. 
The Orient has, as was pointed out, leaned to the opinion that 
the Master of the world is unconscious; the Occident, Europe 
and America, have based their whole life and history upon the 
opposite view. As Mr. W. T. Harris has said: 

“On this rock [that God is Supreme Reason] is built the final 
definition by which Europe and the Western World distinguishes 
itself from the other world, the world of the Orient. God, the 
Supreme Being, is not a formless essence — an empty entity— 
transcendent to all thought and to all reflection, because such 
a Supreme Being has no existence or outward manifestation. 
But the true God is infinite form (infinite because self-related). 
He is Divine Reason, and Reason is self-activity that perpetual- 
ly reveals itself in distinctions and categories, in creation and in 
human cognition. Man has the divine destiny to partake in the 
divine life — being endowed with Reason as the light of all his 
seeing — and able by diligent application to purify his thinking 
and become familiar with those eternal thoughts of the Creator 
in and for themselves.’’ 

That is the optimistic conclusion; but over against it stands 
the pessimistic conclusion, aggressive, vigorous, shadowy. Can 
we hold them both and attempt to unify them? Perhaps such 
is the final word, and with the full recognition of evil in all its 
darkness and windings and subtle penetrativeness, we may dis- 
cover that the solvent word is Victory, the conquest of the 
right over wrong, the mastery of the dark by the light, the over- 
powering of the base by the noble. 

If one asks further why any such conflict should be, it may be 
answered, with what validity the reader must decide, that com- 
pleteness would not be complete save as it included and domi- 
nated all incompleteness, that goodness would not be goodness 
save as it overmastered evil. The pessimistic thinkers virtually 
concede this in placing at the head of their systems the blank 
nothingness to which they address self-contradictory hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. Without the conflict and the victory, 
goodness would indeed be only a self-contained and transcen- 
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dental sameness, which could not know itself, much less know 
another. Whatever is, is right, and whatever is, is wrong, but 
the concrete reality is infinite self-realization, infinite potency, 
infinite triumph. 

I must, however, hereby make my peace with the saints and 
the mystics, who after all do not belong with the pessimistic 
conclave, and yet they approach dangerously near those doctrines 
by making their fundamental entity superior to thought and 
reason. Yet one sees that they do not quite mean what they 
say, and pour out their ardors before that Reality, which, being 
Goodness itself, resides on high, triumphant and glorified over 
evil, which becomes its servant and coadjutor. 


Louis J. BLock. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE ROMANS AND THE OCEAN: HOW THE MAS- 
TERS OF DRY LAND REGARDED THE SEA 


Even with full allowance made for .the change wrought by 
devastation, neglect, and destruction of forests, ancient Hellas, 
as we judge it from the Greece of to-day, could not have been 
fitted for any considerable agriculture. Save in Thessaly, the 
soil is not rich; and the amount of waste land is very great. 
Two things dominate the topography: the mountains and the 
sea. There are no towering peaks. Olympos, highest of all, © 
rises but 9,754 feet — only 3,475 feet more than Mount Wash- 
ington. But in every direction is a tumble of ranges — twenty- 
six elevations, one writer has it, being over 3,000 feet, in this 
diminutive land, which, with islands reckoned in, has an area 
but 234 square miles greater than that of West Virignia (25,014; 
24,780). The country is for the most part broken into tiny 
patches of valley; internal communication is made difficult; 
what soil may cling to the hillsides is likely to be washed away 
by rainfall. The ancient Greeks transported much soil. 

Then, there is the sea. Into it the mountains have every- 
where jutted, making bold headlands; and lower intervening 
land has been destroyed by wave-action, making many inlets. 
The coastline is, in proportion to area, the most irregular in the 
world. Scattered near are scores of islands and islets. It is 
not hard to see, then, how the Hellene came to turn to the sea. 
He wove a web of folk-lore about it, and over it he cast a 
glamour of poetry. Across it he reached out as a colonist to 
the environing lands and to mainlands more distant. Through 
its waters he sent his busy merchantmen — and now and then, 
too, a pirate craft. His conquest of Eastern Mediterranean 
commerce has been referred to by Matthew Arnold in a wonder- 
ful word picture of how 


. some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the A®gean isles; 
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And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine 

And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

The young light-hearted masters of the waves . . . 


For agriculture the Greeks did not care. They enslaved the 
original natives, and made them do the work. 

Quite different was the case of Italy. There the Apennines 
stretch through the peninsula ina broad central ridge, the slopes 
and spurs of which are marked by a general parallelism. There 
are few landlocked valleys, such as are so numerous in Greece. 
The coast, with the exception of the Gulf of Taranto, is but 
gently indented. There are few islands. Even inrecent times, 
under a tillage which, judging from what seems a greater prev- 
alence of malaria, is less careful and intensive than the ancient, 
seventy-one per cent of the land is under cultivation. Only 
sixteen per cent is actually unproductive. Alluvial deposits and 
decomposed lavas have contributed to fertility. The Italian peo- 
ple were agricultural. War and agriculture were long regarded 
by the Romans as the only occupations befitting freemen. Not 
only was Cincinnatus found at the plough, in the familiar story, 
but M. Porcius Cato, the stout old Censor, wrote on rural econ- 
omy; and, indeed, Varro and others published systematic trea- 
tises on the subject. Many Roman names, such as Fabii and 
Lentuli, were taken from agricultural products. In a fragment 
from the ‘‘Medea’’ of Accius, one of the earlier dramatists 
(170-90 B. C.), a shepherd who had never before seen a ship is 
pictured gazing ‘‘with a wild surmise’ at the ‘‘Argo’’ as it ap- 
proaches harbor. Well might this shepherd be taken as a type 
of the land-keeping Roman of an elder day. 

Probably from the first, Rome had some maritime interests. 
Two naval commissioners early appear, with joint duty of repair 
of the fleet. But this fleet must have been a slight affair. For 
in 303 B. C. a treaty was made with Tarentum (modern Tar- 
anto), the sovereign town of the Greek colony of Magna Grecia 
in Southern Italy; and by its terms Roman warships were not to 
pass the Lacinian promontory, at the western end of the Tar- 
entine Gulf. Furthermore, when L. Valerius, violating the 
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treaty, attempted with a squadron of ten ships to surprise Tar- 
entum, he was roundly defeated by an extemporized force, los- 
ing five galleys. 

During the Samnite wars, Rome was busy enough with a land 
warfare, long, arduous, and frequently uncertain. But when 
those wars were done and Italy was subdued, attention turned to 
anew contest. Just across the Mediterranean was the great 
commercial power, Carthage. Carthaginians had established the 
port of Cadiz and then gone on to trade with Gaul ere the 
Roman eagles had penetrated thither. When, in 264 B. C., the 
First Punic War began, Carthage had a strong fleet, Rome none 
worthy of mention. But Rome soon recognized that its coasts 
must be protected against Carthaginian attack, and, with that 
ready adaptability so characteristic of its history, set about the 
construction of a navy. A Carthaginian quinquireme had come 
ashore on an Italian beach, and served as a pattern for the 
Roman architects. In sixty days from the felling of the trees, 
no less than 130 galleys were launched. This feat quite outdoes 
the oft-cited achievement of Perry, who, as will be remembered, 
during the War of 1812 in about six months built and manned 
nine vessels, of which seven were schooners. During the sixty 
days oarsmen were being trained on land in scaffolds built like 
the regular benches. With seventeen of these galleys—and a 
| bit unseasoned and unseaworthy they must have been—the Con- 
| sul Gnzeus Cornelius went boldly out to assume the offensive, 
but he was himself attacked and lost every boat. 

Then his colleague Gnzus Duilius took command. He saw 
pretty clearly that although Rome might of its resources build 
many vessels, trained seamen were quite a different matter. If 
he could not compete against the superior manceuvering and the 
ramming tactics of the Carthaginians, he must do something to 
neutralize them. So he hit upon the following device: Hinged [ 
on a mast in the forepart of the warship was a boarding-bridge, 
thirty-six feet long and having an iron spike on the under side 
of its outer extremity. When the ship drew alongside, the 
bridge was released, and, falling heavily, sank the spike into the 
enemy’s deck. The two vessels were thus grappled together, and 
over this pathway poured the legionaries to a close-range fight. 
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Conditions were thus approximated to those of a land combat. 
Other contrivances were afterward used by the Romans—among 
them, towers placed in the bows, whence missiles could be 
rained on the enemy’s deck. This construction was imitated in 
medizeval navies and from it the word ‘“‘forecastle’’ originated. 
**Greek fire’’ was also hurled through siphons, prototypes of 
modern artillery. 

But during this First Punic War, within six years time, 
three Roman fleets were wrecked, with a total loss of about 500 
ships — practically their entire complement. These disasters 
made a great impression, and it was at one time resolved that 
only a few galleys should be held in commission for the defense 
of the coasts and the protection of transports. Later, of course, 
the Roman navy was rebuilt; it carried Caesar and other war- 
riors to Britain; in imperial times it ganied absolute control of 
the Mediterranean. Trade also developed. But the Roman 
continued to look askance at the sea. Xenophon says that in 
his time (from about 430 B. C. to about 355) an able-bodied 
Athenian was trained at the oar and ready when summoned to 
take his place on the benches. The ordinary Roman was not 
thus skilled, and he got slaves and allies to row the galleys. 
Soldiers detailed for marine service disliked it, and were al- 
ways eager to be transferred to land duty. 

In the poets the old Roman tradition of the sea is often recur- 
ring. Lucretius, using an illustration for one of his arguments, 
tells how 

. In wrecking storms wild ocean raves, 
And scatters in confusion o’er the waves, 
Sterns, sail-yards, prows, and masts, and floating oars, 
And drives them, beating on the extended shores, 
That weak, adventurous mortals they may teach 
To quit with caution the securer beach; 


To shun the dangers of the watery plain, 
Nor trust, too confident, the treacherous main.—Buséy. 


Horace says that 


Oak and brass of triple fold 

Encompass’d sure that heart which first made bold 
To the raging sea to trust 

A fragile bark, nor fear’d the Afric gust —Conington. 
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The Romans and the Ocean 


and that 
Heaven’s high providence in vain 
Has sever’d countries with the estranging main, 
If our vessels ne’ertheless 
With reckless plunge that sacred bar transgress. 
—Conington. 
Vergil, depicting progress toward the Golden Age, regrets 
that for a time 


Yet traces of that guile of elder days 
Shall linger; bidding man tempt seas in ships. 
—Calverley. 


When that Age shall at last have arrived, 


The pilot’s self shall range the seas no more, 

Nor, each land teeming with the wealth of all, 

The floating pines exchange their merchandise. 
—Calverley. 


When, in the ‘‘AZneid,’’ Sleep, alighting on the stern in the 
guise of a Trojan comrade, advises the skipper Palinurus to take 
a brief repose, the experienced seaman retorts: 


Is it the old Palinurus thy lips bid thus to mistake 
Look of a tranquil water, of billows seeming to sleep ? 
Me, Palinurus, to rest on the faith of the monster deep? 
What, trust Troy’s Aineas to breezes treacherous, I, 
Duped so oft by the treason of clear and unclouded sky? 

— owen. 


And later, as a shade in the lower world, he takes an oath 
“‘by the cruel waters."’ Vergil is understood to have lived long 
on the Bay of Naples, and he dwells repeatedly with unsurpassed 
effect on the littoral phases of the sea; but of the element at 
large he expresses little but a sense of vastness, power, malevo- 
lence. It is a toilsome and perilous expanse, to be hurried 
across and escaped. 

Across the land the Romans went with indomitable confidence, 
marking their way with those works of peculiar permanence; so 
that to-day the Briton traverses the original roads they built, 
and the Gaul walks beneath their arches. But even in imperial 
times the voyage from Brundisium to Greece was something of 
ahardship. The ocean was a thing ‘‘bestrew’d with wreck and 
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disaster.’’ In its depths or on its shores lay the bones of those 
who had never received burial, and hence could not pass over the 
Styx. 

Over the awful banks and the hoarse-voiced torrents of doom 


None may be taken before their bones find rest in a tomb. 
—Bowen’s “Aneta,” 327-8. 


When Tiberius built a yacht, he floated it on the quiet Lake 
Nemi, and very likely kept it anchored like a palatial house-boat. 
The sea lacked that essential stability which the Romans so 
much valued. It was estranging. Roman adaptability made it 
a medium of empire, but never with the Viking spirit. 


G. S. Bryan. 
New York City. 
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LIVY 


The value of the history of Livy is not so much in its por- 
trayal of preceding ages as in its reflection cf the thought of the 
Romans at the time he wrote. We may calla part of it mere 
myth or unsupported tradition, yet we have a clear account of 
what the Romans believed was the way in which the State came 
into existence, and of the actions accompanying the various 
stages of its progress. We may say that their supposed his- 
torical facts weie fancies, yet these fancies were the sure mental 
facts for the age of Livy, as may be shown by the story of 
#Eneas. This came to the Romans from Grecian sources, was 
made the basis of one of the world’s greatest epics, and was so 
thoroughly incorporated in Roman belief, that at the funeral of 
Drusus, A. D. 23, as we are told by Tacitus, Annals IV, 9, there 
were carried in a long procession the founder of the Julian race, 
‘Eneas, all the Kings of the Albans, the founder of the city, 
Romulus, and then the Sabine nobility, Attus Clausus and the 
other images of the Claudian family. It is the same with many 
of the other stories given by Livy, and though the critical 
historian may calmly analyze them and pronounce some of 
them etiological and others pure inventions, still they had 
become a part of the nation’s thought, were believed and taught, 
and however much they may be criticised as history, they are 
still an index to the working of the minds of the Romans, at the 
time of Livy. 

The Roman State had well defined political, religious and 
social institutions, and there were equally well defined tradi- 
tions of the way in which each had arisen. The origin of 
many of them was indeed lost in the dim twilight of antiquity, 
but none the less definite was the belief in regard to the way 
in which they had been instituted. Their religious forms 
had as their source the work of a man named Numa; their 
constitution had originated with a Servius Tullius, and Ancus 
Marcius had prepared the formule for the declaration of war. 
The way in which these had really been established in no way 
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affected their later efficiency, and the story of their origin was but 
the projection on the part of Roman thought and Roman inter- 
pretation which had woven a majestic past as an introduction 
for the present. Even if Livy does not give us actual facts, he 
indicates psychic movements, and himself speaks as one of the 
believers in the early traditional web. 

From the reflections with which Livy has interspersed his 
work and the statements made of himself, we know him asa 
Roman upon whom had descended the manners of thought in 
Rome’s earlier, better days. Firm-stayed in his religious 
beliefs, he criticised the excrescences of common belief, and 
wrote with reverence of the great movements which had shaken 
the State; and could he, just as he was, have been transferred 
to the past, he could have moved without friction in any one of 
those early religious units in which the father was priest and 
king. He does not, as does Coulanges in the ‘‘Ancient City,”’ 
show this early unit finally developed into the State, but he does 
let us know that, in spite of many fripperies and follies in Roman 
life, there was still a deep current of religious thought among 
the Romans, though there had been many changes from the 
earlier days. The authority of parents over their children had 
grown light and trivial; many old beliefs had passed away, and 
new and strange ones had come, yet back of all these there was 
stilla great past, and there was a great present, but not obscuring 
what had been done in earlier days. And it is with just pride 
that Livy refers to some of the creations as holding their 
own amid the glories of the Rome of Augustus. The old 
Capitol was still conspicuous in the new magnificence; the 
Ten Tables were still at the base of the pile of overgrown laws; 
the old Italy furnished its hosts where but few in Livy’s time 
were brought forth; and the old Roman valor had scorned 
crooked ways, not practising Punic wiles nor Grecian craft, but 
considering it more glorious to overcome than to deceive the 
enemy. 

Roman history was a mingling of facts and fancies, and it 
required the same intellectual effort for the mastery of them 
both. And the school boy’s effort to memorize the names of 
seven mythical kings and the length of their reigns was the same 
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as if they had been actual personages. Even though it be 

proved that a certain character is mythical, a story etiological, 

and an apt saying a pure invention, their value to Roman 

thought is in no way changed, any more than is the past influence 

of some favored text which modern criticism may exclude from 

the canon, or the belief in some supposed physical fact which 

recent investigation has shown to be untrue. It is not probable 

that Livy, in his intellectual beliefs, stood alone among the . 
Romans; it is more likely that he was a representative of many, : 
and that from his works we may get a fairly correct view of the 
psychic conditions of his own day. To give a bird’s-eye view 
of these conditions is not easy, for it was nearly six hundred 
years from the founding of Rome to the defeat of Perseus, and not 
few are the mighty events and the mighty men who figured in 
them; but for the sake of getting at certain points more directly 
we will consider the work under the heads: (I) The Style of 
Livy; (11) The Orations; (III) The Narrative. 


I. SryLE AND DiIcTION 


Livy himself had seen but few of the things of which he wrote, 
and all the original actors had long been dead. For this reason 
he was largely dependent for his statements on current tales and 
on the writings of men who had preceded him, and the words 
which he had heard or read furnished the material out of which 
his history was wrought. They gave him the material, but the 
combinations and coloring were all hisown. The earlier writers 
are criticised by Cicero as dry in style and meagre in statement, 
yet nearly every part of the work of Livy is exuberant and abund- 
ant. True, it has been shown that there is a development in 
the style of Livy, but the demonstration deals largely with 
words, and this may merely mean that Livy took the words 
and facts of other men and wrought them anew into the fabric 
of his own work. And besides, the picture drawn in the first 
decade is one of many scenes and many actors, while in the 
later decades the fields are large and the actors few. The por- 
trayal of the first had been consecrated in the people’s talk, 
while the record of the second was in literary works, primarily 
Greek and secondarily Roman. A verbal comparison of earlier 
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and later sections of Livy becomes a comparison largely of forms 
of popular speech with that of literary diction, and proof of 
changes in the style of Livy should deal chiefly with the 
larger matters of rhythm and sentence organization. 

Livy begins his history with part of a dactylic hexameter 
verse, a fact of littie moment when we consider the highly 
wrought rhythm of the entire work. His diction is little short 
of the poetic, and critics point out Vergilian phrases and remi- 
niscences, in discussing the influence of Vergil, who had taken 
a little section of the Latin vocabulary and wrought it into hex- 
ameters, the most graceful that the Romans had known. No 
following writer could entirely avoid the field in which Vergil 
had worked, and after his time, not to use a poetical phraseology, 
that is, one akin to Vergil’s, would have been abnormal. And 
it is a fact worthy of notice that, among the Romans, the two 
writers of history — Livy and Tacitus — who wrought their work 
the best and are antithetic in their style, are held to have been 
the most affected by the words of Vergil. It is less strange that 
there are in each certain phrases showing the Vergilian stamp, 
than it would be if there were none at all. But with a highly 
wrought rhythm that occasionally becomes poetic, Livy is not 
ranked with Caesar and Cicero, but is counted as a writer of the 
Silver Age; and the classification is based largely on matters of 
grammar. 

The grammarians show us that at many points Livy differs 
from Cicero; but variation from, does not necessarily prove 
inferiority 70; else we must hold that in literary matters 
Shakespeare is inferior to Sophocles, and Tennyson to Theocri- 
tus. Cicero is the conventional standard of correctness, and if 
he is absolute, Livy is defective; but if Livy is consummate, 
Cicero is deficient. Without attempting to weigh the impon- 
derable and to define the indefinable, we must leave the com- 
parative value of their grammatical forms an unsettled question. 
However, the genera! sentence structure furnishes a somewhat 
tangible basis of comparison, for the simpler style of Cicero 
is contrasted with the fuller style of Livy. If the simplest is 
the best, then the style of Cicero will take precedence of that of 
Livy; though some may prefer Livy, as some may prefer the 
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Corinthian to the Ionic column. Be the relative rank of Cicero 
and Livy what it may, taken as a whole the sentences of Livy 
are the most evenly balanced of any in Latin. By this we mean 
that the different forms of expression presented in Latin syn- 
tax are with him better proportioned than in any other work. 
The demonstration of this is too technical to be admitted here, 
but the conclusion is based on the determination of the number 
of all the constructions of the verbs in Livy. 


II. THE ORATIONS 


The introduction of orations into history was a form set by 
the Greeks, and was a means by which the author gave his inter- 
pretation of the facts at issue, or gave expression to the personal 
emotions involved. In about five hundred passages Livy has 
introduced the direct remarks of others, and in more than twice 
as many, these are indirectly put. They vary in length from 
elaborate attacks on, or defenses of, state policies, defenses of 
personal actions or harangues of generals, to a word or two ina 
personal altercation. The direct remarks are relatively much 
more frequent in the earlier portions of the work, where person- 
ality is predominant, while later there is a more elaborate 
tracing of great events. We can give no satisfactory view of 
this oratorical material in its entirety, for it is too extensive and 
too varied to admit of this. Instead of making the attempt we 
shall present a few orations associated with some of the greatest 
movements, and from the few we may judge all. Those show- 
ing the animus of the contests between patrician and plebeian, 
the portrayal of the Punic attitude by Hannibal, opposing 
Roman views as set forth by Scipio and by Fabius, and those 
centering around the repeal of the Oppian law in 195 B.c., are 
fairly representative, and all deal with great movements. There 
are others of great interest in regard to Roman affairs, still 
others that were delivered by Carthaginians, some by Asiatics 
or by Rhodians, some by Grecian leaders, all in their way reflect- 
ing certain political sentiments, but of them we need not speak. 

Coulanges, in ‘‘The Ancient City,’’ gives as the third revolu- 
tion in the ancient State the entrance of the plebs into the city, 
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kept the plebs outside the pale of law, of religion and of politics; 
but fundamentally it was a question of religion which separated 
the two classes. The intrusion of the plebeians into Roman 
affairs caused occasional convulsions in the Roman body politic, 
and though we do not know all that passed between them, in 
Livy’s account we find such reasons given and such motives 
ascribed as seemed satisfactory to men of later times. 

In 446 B.c., C. Canuleius, tribune of the plebs, introduced a 
bill in regard to the marriage of plebs and patricians, by which 
the patricians believed their blood would be contaminated and 
the rights of nations confused. The motion, at first gradually 
introduced by the tribunes, that one of the consuls should be 
from the plebs, reached at length this point that the tribunes 
promulgated a bill that the people should have the right of 
choosing consuls either from the plebs or the patricians. The 
fathers heard with joy a rumor of a foreign war as likely to 
call away the plebs from their designs; but they kept steadily 
on their course, and the question was argued before the people. 
The fathers reasoned about as follows: The proposed bill will 
bring about a polluted mixture of the races, a disturbance of the 
auspices public and private, so that nothing would be pure, noth- 
ing unimpaired. Setting aside every distinction, noone would 
know himself nor his own. For what force do promiscuous 
marriages have, excepting that almost after the manner of wild 
beasts there be vulgarized the intercourse of plebs and patricians, 
so that he who might be born would not know of what blood, of 
what sacrifices, he was — half patrician, half pleb, not even con- 
cordant with himself. A thousand times would they rather die 
than such a disgrace be admitted. Against conclusions such as 
these, Canuleius came forward as the supporter of his own bill, 
and Livy gives, in three chapters, an outline of the plebeian 
position. 

His reasoning is based on the premise that Rome is the mother 
land of them all, that they were asking what had been given to 
foreigners, and the patricians were stirring heaven and earth 
that the populace might not give honors to whom it would. 
Roman kings had been summoned from foreign lands, and the 
proudest of the nobility, the Claudian family, had been ad- 
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mitted not only into citizenship but into the patriciate as 
well. To havea plebeian consul would be a new thing, but there 
had been a time when there were no consuls, no tribunes, no 
ediles, no queestors, and the pontificate itself was an institution. 
The enforcement of artificial distinctions makes two States of 
one; and the real State is not the patricians but the populace, 
and the supreme power is that of the Roman people. ‘‘And so 
for those wars of yours, whether they be true or false, the plebs 
are prepared, if giving the right of marriage you make the State 
one; if they are able to unite, to be joined, to mingle with you 
in private relationships; if hope, if an approach to honors is 
given to active men; if in the fellowship, if in the association 
of the republic, if —a thing which is a sign of equal liberty — it is 
permissible to obey and sway in annual magistracies. If anyone 
shall impede these things, bring forward your wars and multi- 
ply them by report. No one is going to give his name, no one 
is going to take up arms, no one is going to fight for haughty 
masters with whom there is not in the Republic an association of 
honors and in private of marriage rights.’’ In reply, the patri- 
cians could only say that the auspices had not been given to the 
plebs that they might not be defiled by uncertain offspring. 
At this the plebs were hot that they should be considered as 
hateful to the gods. Their persistency, however, won for them 
the day, and the great wall of partition was broken down. 

It matters not whether the speeches here given by Livy are 
his own composition or the work of others, the interpretation is 
highly probable, the central facts are firmly grasped by Canu- 
leius, and with iterative insistence the presumable steps of his- 
torical progress are stated for the discomfiture of the patricians 
in their efforts to maintain artificial distinctions in an uni-racial 
body politic. 

Livy wrote within limits when at the beginning of Book XXI 
he declared that the Second Punic War was the greatest that 
had ever been carried on, for, as has been truly said of the Punic 
Wars: ‘‘They formed no mere struggle to determine the lot of 
two cities, or two empires; but it was a strife on the event of 
which depended the fate of two races of mankind, whether the 
dominion of the world should belong to the Indo-Germanic or 
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to the Semitic family of nations.’’ Livy gives us the facts in 
regard to Hannibal as he had gathered them, but the best inter- 
pretation is that which he gives us in the words of Hannbal 
himself. The delineation of his vices, ‘‘inhuman cruelty, perfidy 
more than Punic, nothing of truth, nothing of purity, no fear 
of gods, no regard of oath, no religion,’’ would mark him as fit 
spokesman for a race damned by ‘Punic faith.’’ After the 
Rhone had been crossed, he tells his men that they had crossed 
the Ebro to blot out the name of the Roman and liberate the 
world. Suppose the Alps be higher that the Pyrenees, yet no 
lands are insuperable to the human race, and they should hope 
that the end of the war would be the plain between the Tiber 
and the walls of Rome. When the Alps had been crossed and 
the Romans and the Carthaginians were arranging for the first 
battle, after entertaining his soldiers by a gladiatorial contest, 
Hannibal harangued them on the issues of the contest: They 
must fight or die where thev first met the enemy. If they were 
going to recover only what had been wrested from their fathers 
the rewards would be sufficiently great, but whatever the 
Romans had won and heaped up in so many triumphs, all this 
was going tobe theirs. They were descending into Italy, about 
to fight the more boldly and bravely the greater the hope and 
the spirit of him inflicting violence than of him warding it off. 
A race the most cruel and the most haughty makes all its own 
and of its ownsway. It circumscribes and hems them in by the 
limits of mountains and streams which they should not pass, nor 
does it observe those which it has established. It has taken 
away Sicily and is taking away Spain. ‘‘It is necessary for you 
to be brave men, and all between victory and death being taken 
away by a sure desperation, either to conquer, or if fortune 
shall waver, to seek death in battle rather than in flight. If this 
is well fixed and determined in the mind of all, we have con- 
quered. No weapon keener than contempt of death has been 
given by the immortal gods to man for conquering.’”’ 

Sixteen years passed by when Hannibal and the younger 
Scipio met before the final battle at Zama, and Hannibal offered 
to submit to the terms of peace imposed by the Romans. He is 
here no longer the warrior but the philosopher presenting the 
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blessings of contentment, as the lesson taught by his own life 
and that of Carthage; and coming back to Carthage an old man, 
he prefers to follow reason rather than fortune. In the lecture 
~oom the discourse would have been unanswerable, but on the 
battlefield it had no slightest weight in dissuading Scipio 
from leaving the settlement to the arbitrament of war. Once 
after this he is associated with Scipio, when, talking with him 
at Ephesus, he placed Alexander first among generals, Pyrrhus 
second, and himself third. And then replying to Scipio as to 
his own ranking if he had won at Zama, he replied: ‘‘Above 
Alexander, above Pyrrhus, above all generals.”’ 

The speech at Zama might indicate that Hannibal had turned 
philosopher, but at the court of Antiochus his words still 
breathed the spirit of the far-sighted warrior, as did his remarks 
at Carthage, when, called to account for his sneer at the wailing 
over the collection of tribute for the Romans, he told them that 
the proper time to weep would have been when their arms were 
taken from them, their ships burnt, and an interdict issued 
against foreign wars. ‘‘If a State does not have an enemy abroad, 
it finds one at home, just as overstrong bodies seem safe from 
external causes, but are burdened by their own weight. Verily 
we feel only so much of the public ills as pertains to private 
things, nor in these does anything stimulate more than the loss 
of money. And so when the spoils of vanquished Carthage were 
being taken away, when you saw her deserted, unarmed and 
exposed among so many armed tribes of Africa, no one groaned; 
now, because tribute must be collected from private sources, you 
wail as at a public funeral. How I fear that straightway you 
will feel that you to-day have wailed over your slightest ill.”’ 

To the family of the Scipios has been assigned some of the 
most important of the orations. The father of Africanus was 
considerable of an orator, if we may judge by what he said to 
his soldiers before the first battle with the Carthaginians, though 
the tone throughout is one of contempt for those whose fathers 
the Romans had conquered, from whom for twenty years they 
had exacted tribute. These are but the shadows of men, battered 
and bruised by their Alpine experiences, against whom they 
should fight with the indignation and the wrath they would feel 
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if they should see their slaves bearing arms against them, think- 
ing all the while that they are protecting their own wives and 
children, and with the eyes of the Roman people fixed upon them. 
This speech bore only on the immediate present, and far more 
noticeable are the words of the son who represents the radicals, 
as did Fabius the conservatives at Rome. On his arrival in 
Spain he told his soldiers that amid the disasters that had 
befallen the Roman armies under his father and uncle, Roman 
valor had remained unshaken, that his thought presaged and 
reason confirmed that Spain would soon be theirs, and that in 
himself would be found not only a physical but also a psychic 
resemblance to his father and uncle. The presage was realized, 
and on his return to Rome he was elected consul. Rumor had it 
that if he did not obtain Africa as his province he would carry 
the question before the people; and he, content now with no 
moderate glory, declared that he had been made consul not only 
for carrying on but also for ending the war, and that this could 
not be done unless he took the army into Africa; and if the 
senate should oppose this he would openly bring the matter 
before the people. It was then that Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
he who re-established Rome by delaying, as Ennius says, came 
forward as the champion of the aristocratic party in opposition 
to Scipio. 

At the outset he met two charges against himself, one of 
inborn hesitancy of character, the other of a spirit of rivalry 
with a man no older than his own son. Such designs were far 
from him, weary now with living and not only from active deeds, 
and he must live and die with the glory that he had won — the 
fact that he had kept Hannibal from conquering so that he might 
be vanquished by those whose powers were then vigorous. 
Fabius then demonstrated his fundamental proposition that one 
should go to attack another only when he has defended his own. 
This he illustrated by examples drawn from Roman and Athenian 
history, saying that the day would fail him if he should wish to 
enumerate the kings and commanders who, with greatest losses 
to themselves and armies, had passed over into the enemy’s land, 
and that Scipio wished to go to Africa, not because he considered 
it useful to the Republic but glorious to himself. The words of 
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Fabius, reénforced by his reputation for foresight, won over a 
great part of the senate and elders, and more praised the counsel 
of the old man than the haughty intention of the young Scipio, 
a result in strong contrast with the effect of the speech of 
Hanno when he spoke in the Carthaginian senate against the 
plans of Hannibal, for then, as Livy says, ‘‘as usual, the major- 
ity out-voted the better part.”’ 

The reply of Scipio to Fabius is not indicative of a spirit of 
meekness, but has in it the curtness shown in the reply to Han- 
nibal at Zama. The self-defense of Fabius is mentioned, and 
also the fact that, because of defect of language or of fact, the 
suspicion had not been cleared away. Then follows the frank 
admission that he desired to equal or even to surpass the glory 
of Fabius. Scipio had come forward as commander for the 
Spanish army when the chances of success were smaller than 
now, and no one had criticised him for doing it. The historical 
exposition given by Fabius is incorrect, for it omits the best of 
all examples, Hannibal in Italy. ‘‘Let Africa be made the seat 
of war; let there be turned thither the terror and flight, the 
devastation of the fields, the other disasters of war which 
have fallen on us for fifteen years.’’ 

The Second Punic War had ended, and the effects were pass- 
ing away, when in 195 B.Cc., there was introduced a bili for the 
abrogation of the Oppian Law which Oppius the tribune had 
brought forward in the midst of the turmoil of the Punic war — 
that no woman should have more than a half ounce of gold, 
should use a varied colored garment, and in city or in town 
or nearer than a half mile ride in a carriage drawn by a span. 
The tribunes declared that they would not allow it to be abro- 
gated; many nobles came forward, both to persuade and dis- 
suade; and the Capitol was filled with a crowd of those favor- 
ing or opposing the bill. The matrons by no authority nor 
reverence nor command of husbands could be kept within the 
threshold, but blocked all the streets of the city and the 
approaches to the forum, beseeching the men descending to the 
forum that they permit the right of wearing the early adorn- 
ment to be restored. Day by day the throng of women increased, 
for they kept coming from town and market place. They dared 
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to approach and solicit even consuls, prators and other magis- 
trates, but against them all, unyielding as the steadfast man 
described by Vergil, stood Cato the Elder, whose speech is 
unique among Roman orations; and the fact that it is so will 
be the excuse for quoting several sections from it as well as 
from the oration in reply: 

**If each one of us, fellow-citizens, had set on foot to retain 
the right and majesty of man over his own mother of the 
family, we should be having less trouble with the whole mass 
ofthe women. Now at home our liberty, vanquished by woman’s 
impotence, here even in the forum is trampled on and trodden 
under foot; and because we have not restrained them individ- 
ually we shudder at them collectively. Indeed, I held it fable 
and feigned fact that the entire race of men by women’s con- 
spiracy had been swept away, root and branch, to some island. 
From every class there is the greatest danger if you permit 
gatherings and councils and secret consultations. . . . Indeed, not 
without some blushing did I come into the forum through the 
midst of the throng of women. And if reverence for the maj- 
esty and modesty of the individuals, rather than of the mass, had 
not restrained me, lest they should seem compelled by the con- 
sul, I should have said: What is the use of rushing forth and 
blocking streets and addressing the men of others? Of your own 
at home, was not each one of you able to ask that very thing? 
If they shall win in this, what will they not attempt? Consider 
all those laws for women by which our ancestors bound their 
wantonness, through which they subjected them to their men. 
If you fray out the individual laws, and distort and permit 
women to be made equal to men, do you think they will be 
endurable for you? Straightway, as soon as they shall be equal, 
they will be superior. But what is the sign, honorable at least 
to speak of, carried before this woman’s sedition? It asks that 
they imay gleam in purple and in gold, that on week days and on 
Sundays they may be borne through the city as if triumphing 
over a law vanquished and abrogated, and over your suffrages 
lured and taken away, that there be no limit to expense, none to 
luxury. Often have you heard me complaining of the expenses 
of men, often of those of women, not only of private men but 
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also of magistrates; and that the State is struggling with two 
diverse evils, avarice and luxury, which pests have overthrown 
all mighty empires. We have already passed into Greece and 
Asia and are handling royal treasures replete with all the allure- 
ments of lusts . . . . And I shudder lest these things may have 
taken us rather than we them. Already too many do I hear 
lauding and admiring the adornments of Athens and of Corinth, 
and deriding the prefixed pottery of the Roman gods. Worst 
indeed is the blush for the stinginess of poverty. But the law 
takes both from you when you do not have what it is not legal to 
have. ‘This equalization I cannot bear,’ says the rich woman. 
‘Why does the poverty of others lie concealed under the shadow 
of the law, so that, if it were permissible, they are going to have 
what they cannot have?’ Citizens, do you wish to impose 
this contest on your wives, that the rich may have that which no 
others can; that the poor should exert themselves above their 
strength lest they be despised for that very thing? Lest what 
is not proper shall begin to shame them, and what ought, shall 
not? She will prepare what she can of her own, and for what 
she cannot she will ask her man. And wretched that man, both 
the asked and the unasked, when he shall see given by another 
what he has not given; and now in general they ask the men of 
others, and what is of more moment they ask for laws and votes, 
and get them from some. I think that in no way should the 
Oppian Law be abrogated; but may all the gods bless what you 
may do.”’ 

After the tribunes who were opposed to the bill had also 
spoken, Valerius, the author of the bill, appeared in its defense, 
and from Cato’s own history cited instances in which the State 
had been aided by the women. He then turned to the main points 
in the speech of Cato — his indigaation that any law should be 
abrogated, and especially one passed for the sake of restraining 
the luxury of women. Some Roman laws had been repealed, and 
the conditions calling for the Oppian law had changed. At pres- 
ent the women alone in all the State do not feel any of the bene- 
fits of peace, and what is denied to them is allowed to the wives 
of Latin allies. Neither magistracies nor priesthoods nor tri- 
umphs nor insignia nor gifts nor warlike spoils can fall to their 
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lot; elegancies and jewels and attire, these are the adornment of 
women, and our ancestors wished that there be these womanly 
decorations. Forsooth, if you shall repeal the Oppian law, it 
will not be in your power, if you shall wish to repeal any of that 
which the law now forbids; much less will daughters, wives, 
sisters even be under the control of someone. Never while theirs 
are alive is womanly servitude removed, and they themselves 
detest the liberty which widowhood and childlessness bring. 
They prefer that their adornment be in your control, rather 
than in that of the law. And you ought to hold them under 
your control and guardianship rather than in servitude, and pre- 
fer that you be called their fathers and their men rather than 
their masters. The consul just now used hateful words by call- 
ing this a woman’s sedition and secession, for that is the danger 
lest they seize the Sacred Mount —as did once the angry plebs — 
or the Aventine. To this weakness ought to be submitted what- 
ever you may think, and the stronger you are the more moder- 
ately ought you to use your authority. 

The law was repealed, and Cato set out for Spain as calmly as 
we may suppose that Socrates went from home to search for 
peace in the streets of Athens. 

We have followed quite closely in the outlines given the form 
of statement in Livy, as they are interpretative, and can be held 
to be largely or altogether his own work. They indicate the bent 
of thought, and because of their directness of statement and their 
frequent references to the future, they give opportunity for forms 
of statement and rhetorical coloring not admissible in the 
narrative. 

Ill. THe NARRATIVE 

Livy tells us that he had determined not to be led away from 
the writing of history merely to furnish entertainment for his 
readers, and not to introduce the doings in foreign states, except 
as these were intimately connected with the acts of the Romans. 
His violations of this rule are few, yet among them are some of 
the most interesting portions of his work. The passage in the 
Ninth Book, in which he discusses the chances of success on the 
part of Alexander, had he operated against the Romans, is the 
longest absolutely Livian passage in the work, and reflects well 
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the Romans’ belief in their own invincibility. Sufficient to jus- 
tify Livy in violating his rule, is the account of the doings of 
Hannibal at Carthage after Zama, of his flight and of his death; 
of the death of Philopcemon with his dene habet as he took the 
cup of poison; and of the romantic career of Massinissa. Every- 
where does he maintain the high dignity of his position as a his- 
torian. Whatever was religious, he deemed worthy of mention, 
though it be but brief. Of references to jests there are but few. 
Most noticeable of these is the remark of a one-eyed Greek to 
Philip that one must conquer in war to obey the better, and the 
reply of the latter, ‘‘That’s apparent to a blind man.’’ This 
called forth the criticism of Livy that Philip was too chattering 
by nature, and not even among solemn things did he refrain 
from jesting. Livy passes by without comment the lie which 
the younger Scipio told some ambassadors; but after giving the 
details of the argument which led the summoned tribes to judge 
that a certain tract of land was Roman, he adds: ‘‘Nor is it 
denied that it might have been so if it had gone to other judges; 
now not in any way is the disgrace of the judgment lightened 
by the strength of the case’’ (3, 71,7). After describing the 
tearing asunder of the Alban chieftain bound to the wheels of 
chariots, Livy states that in other cases the Romans could boast 
that milder punishments had pleased no other nations; and it is 
with just pride he states that those delegates who, after the bat- 
tle of Cannz, attempted to dodge the obligation resting upon 
them were men not of Roman bent of mind. However, these 
passages are but occasional, and the main part of the narrative 
is given up to the portrayal of great incidents, great battles, 
and the characterization of great men. 

Long is the list of the great happenings treasured in the minds 
of the Romans of the time of Livy. The unfilial insolence of 
Tullia; the tragic fate of Lucretia, the dramatic death of Vir- 
ginia, the daring of Cloelia; Horatius at the bridge, the single- 
handed defense of the Capitol by Manlius, the contests which 
gave names to Coriolanus, to Corvinus, to Sczvola, and to Tor- 
quatus; the execution of their own sons by Brutus and by Man- 
lius; the inflexible discipline of Papirius; the self-sacrifice of the 
Decii, the ills which brought about the secession of the plebs; 
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and the great struggles of plebs and patricians — all these and 
more were the potential material for the Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and, real or imaginative, were wrought into the work of Livy. 
How much in these portrayals has been added by imagination 
we cannot tell, but certain it is that it was busy later, especially 
with the life of Hannibal. His vision presaging the devastation 
of Italy, the picture of the Alps as they appeared to his soldiers, 
the imaginary pinnacle from which he viewed the plains of Italy, 
the impassable cliff made a thoroughfare for his troops, show 
how plain facts had been embellished by fictitious scenes. But 
all is not fictitious, for there is deepest pathos in the scenes of 
joy and woe at Rome as they heard good or bad tidings from the 
field of battle; and beside that famous scene of Xerxes weeping 
over his troops soon to perish may be placed that of Marcellus 
weeping at Syracuse, and Atmilius at sight of the fallen Perseus. 
But for rhetorical finish none surpasses the account of the 
destruction of Alba; for there has been thrown back into that 
unknown past the glories of a later day, and not a touch is 
lacking in describing the deep silence broken by the crash of 
houses being destroyed in distant parts of the city, and by the 
wretched wailings, especially of women as they passed by the 
august temples blocked by armed men, and left, as it were, their 
captive gods. 

In the years from Numa to Augustus, during which the temple 
of Janus remained open, the greatest activity of the Romans was 
centered in their wars. So frequent were these that in an early 
period Livy expressed his fears lest he might weary his readers 
with his accounts of them. Here a brief notice of a few battles 
must suffice. 

The poem of Macaulay, ‘“‘Lake Regillus,’’ in ‘The Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’’ has tended to give an epic glory to that early 
fight. Its actors were the sons of kings and the leaders of the 
nation. The interest centres in the personal contests, and all 
that is lacking to a Homeric scene are the harangues; but here 
was hate too deep and activity too intense to brook such delay. 
In the common report the heroes Castor and Pollux had appeared 
on the scene, but Livy excludes the divine, and merely states 
that the dictator, because of his victory, vowed a temple to Cas- 
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tor as a fit recognition of the work of the cavalry in the batt?e. 
Who wove the fabric of the story we cannot tell, but certainly its 
embellishments indicate an author far other than some meagre 
annalist of Rome. It is an artist’s piece, as is the pictured 
scene at Thrasumene, showing us the annihilation of an army. 

Without exploring, the Romans found themselves ‘‘in the 
defiles fatal to Roman rashness,’’ on one side the lake, on the 
other the mountains obscured by the lowering curtain of cloud. 
In this canopy clashed the hosts till, the curtain lifting, were 
shown the Roman forces utterly ruined. And not the least vivid 
of the lines of Byron are those in ‘‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage”’ 
(IV. 63-64), in which he depicts the scene: 


And such the stormn of battle on this day. 

And such the frenzy whose convulsion blinds 

To all save carnage, that beneath the fray 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had not time to mark 

The motion of their vessel; Nature’s law 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing herds 
Tumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


But Livy’s portrayal is more dramatic than this, in which 
there are lacking the curtain cloud, and the lake whose heaving 
billows many Romans dared to brave rather than face their awful 
foe. And Livy’s earthquake, too, is sterner, for it prostrated 
large parts of many of the cities of Italy, turned rapid rivers in 
their course, swept the sea up the streams, and in mighty land- 
slides tore down mountains. 

Strongly contrasted with this in its results is a battle with the 
Gauls in 189 B.c., one which is like those of Czsar in Gaul, in 
which the untrained barbarians were swept before the disciplined 
Romans. They had taken their stand on Mount Olympus, their 
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bodies, poorly protected by their shields, gleaming white as of 
men who are never bared except in fight, and for this reason, 
when wounded, the blood showed all the more. The contest 
was a typical one. At first the sturdy stand, the short fight, 
then blindly they rushed along the roads and pathless places, nor 
did rocks and precipitous cliffs oppose, while the Roman cavalry 
following put the finishing touches to the fight. Forty thousand 
was the number of the slain given by some, and the number of 
the captives was equal to that, for they had brought with them 
a crowd of every class and age, more after the fashion of those 
migrating than of those going to war. 

Carlyle somewhere says that universal history is at bottom the 
history of the great men who have worked here. It was the plan 
of Livy to give portraits of his greatest men, and in this he was 
in accord with the biographical spirit of modern times. For the 
earlier stages few are drawn, for most of its heroes were too 
shadowy to be rehabilitated. While he gives us portraits of 
individuals, there are also views here and there of the mass, 
which shows us the spirit in which Livy looked at the panorama 
of Roman history. 

The Romans continually taunted the Carthaginians with Punic 
faith, and there were grounds for a countercharge. It was by a 
subterfuge that the Romans retained possession of the men sent 
under the yoke at the Caudine Forks. It was diplomatic 
shrewdness by which the Romans put themselves on a level 
with Perseus, and the legates boasted of nothing more than the 
fact that the king had been deceived by a truce and hope of 
peace. The majority heard and approved, but the elders and 
those mindful of the olden ways said that they could not see 
Roman arts in the embassy. ‘‘Not through ambuscades, nor 
fights at night, nor pretended retreats, nor unforeseen returns to 
an unguarded enemy, nor so that they could glory in shrewdness 
rather than in true manliness, had the men of old conducted 
wars. And to these elders the new wisdom was not pleasing.’’ 
It is passages such as these that indicate the moral inclination 
of Livy, and accounts for his portraiture of individual men. 

Livy gives us the conventional Roman view of Hannibal, 
whose greatness is well attested by the enduring hatred of him 
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among the Romans, yet as a historian he tells much that is com- 
mendable. But nearly all of those of whose ways he has told 
us were Romans, though Philopcemon the Greek figures among 
the rest. However, only a few need be mentioned: Papirius, 
who from his swiftness was given the name Cursor; Scipio, like 
Cromwell, a religious enthusiast; the versatile Cato, and the 
demagogic Varro, are good examples of his skill in portraying 
individuals. But as only thirty-five of the original one hundred 
and forty-two books have been preserved, we unfortunately do 
not have his account of the great actors who lived in the days 
of Cicero and Czsar. There has been preserved, by a rhetori- 
cian, Livy’s account of the last days of Cicero and his words, 
‘‘Let me die in my fatherland often preserved,’’ and we have the 
high estimate set on his oratory, but of his work we have no 
account. With Cesar it is different. So steadfast a supporter 
of Pompey was Livy that he was called by Augustus a Pompei- 
an, and of him whom Shakespeare calls ‘‘the foremost man of all 
this world,’’ he recorded the judgment that in his case it is 
uncertain whether to be born or nct to be born would have been 
more beneficial to the Republic. With such independence of 
thought and freedom in declaration we may well wish that it had 
been the earlier rather than the later portions which had per- 
ished, and that we had his direct view of that which he had seen 
rather than of that which had been handed down by tradition. 


R. B. STEELE. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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LITERATURE AND THE LITERARY PRODUCT * 


I shall venture to call attention to certain important conditions 
existing in the United States that essentially affect literature: 
first, as regards the university; second, as regards the public; 
and third, as regards the author. 

First, as regards the university. Iam the more sure of what 
I should like to say on this point because of my own experiences 
during the past year. I have long been teaching literature, but 
it seems to me that only within the last year have I begun really 
to read literature. It happened in this way: My own univer- 
sity had exercised her customary liberality in giving mea long 
leave of absence, and I have been spending it in the delightful 
and immortal lands that border on the Mediterranean, taking 
my fill not only of life in the open air, but of the long-deferred 
pleasure of reading — of really reading — my favorite books, the 
dramatists and historians of Greece, the historians and poets of 
Rome, the wonderful epics of the Italian Renaissance. It was 
a pleasure which in the midst of our toilsome profession I had 
long anticipated with delight. But what I had not before wholly 
realized was the joy of reading when freed from the tyranny of 
so-called scholarship, from the tyranny of a whole library full 
of commentaries, of books of textual criticism and historical 
criticism and comparative criticism, of all the dreary waste of 
books that, like encroaching sands, are blotting out our fair 
oasis of literature. 

And thus I was confirmed in the doubt that had for a decade 
been growing in my mind that literature in our universities 
is less and less being taught in a manner genuinely helpful 
to the student. We are weighted down with learning; books 
about books are our bane. Take the two precious little volumes 
I carry most with me—the New Testament and ‘‘The Divine 
Comedy.’’ How quickly the reading of each is likely to degen- 
erate into the intricacies of exegesis and the mazes of research. 


* From an address delivered at the exercises commemorative of the Semi- 
Centennial of the University of the South, June 26, 1907. 
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The very catalogue of the books dealing with Dante in a single 
American library is a work of 600 pages, in fine print, and with 
two columns to the page. And that was nearly ten years ago. 
If we do not know, nowadays, what the most recent investigator 
has said of the reasons why Dante chose Cato as the doorkeeper 
for Purgatory, and what are the latest results of German schol- 
arship with regard to the text of a disputed line, we can scarcely 
enjoy even ‘‘The Divine Comedy”’ with a calm conscience. 

And yet how simple is this much-bewritten poem when one 
approaches it without all the paraphernalia of criticism and exe- 
gesis, as did Dante’s contemporaries, and as we may still do. 
An unsuccessful politician he was, an exiled poet, a scholar 
who had made all learning his province. And at forty, baffled, 
defeated, bitter at heart, but sustained by his belief in the in- 
vincibility of truth, he determined to depict for men the hier- 
archy of the vices and the virtues, the world of the utterly sin- 
ful, the world of frail mortals, and the world of the saints, as 
God himself might see them in his justice, rank upon rank— 
concentrating all his wisdom and all his skill in the effort to 
teach mankind the beauty of holiness, of whatever ministers to 
the uplifting of the community; of the ugliness of sin, and all 
that depraves the individual and impoverishes the common- 
wealth. How simply the narrative runs! How the pictures 
burn themselves in the mind! What food for meditation; what 
stimulus to righteous living! 

And yet it is at present almost impossible in our universities 
to read Dante or Homer or Vergil, or even writers in our tongue, 
in this straightforward fashion. Why? Because we must at 
present use literature mainly as a means of intellectual discip- 
line, neglecting its emotional and spiritual elements. Now, in- 
tellectual discipline is all but all-important, and we are wise in 
placing it first for the moment; but the need for a fuller and 
deeper and saner emotional life is not to be neglected. Poetry 
has its own special part to play in civilization. Literature is a 
tremendous power for the continual uplifting of the race, for 
strengthening and purifying its emotional life; and some means 
must be found in every university in the land for a more 
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of training the teachers to whom we commit this important 
function. 

Second, with regard to the attitude towards literature of the 
general public. I venture to say that in this respect we shall 
find on investigation that the situation in the United States is 
entirely normal and very promising; that it does not suffer in 
comparison with conditions in England or France or Germany. 
We have an immense public interested in periodical literature, 
in the theatre, and in books. After a short absence from the 
country one is amazed, for example, to see the number of wholly 
new periodicals, each with a surprisingly large body of readers. 
The amount of capital invested in these various ways of supply- 
ing the public with literature is simply enormous. The pub- 
lisher of to-day, too, is an enlightened and sagacious capitalist. 
He is no longer contented to be a mere passive dealer in books 
—a middleman, as it were. He is an instigator, almost a pro- 
ducer of literature. Through skillful and trained agents he in- 
forms himself of the trend of emotional and _ intellectual life 
throughout the land, studying the outcropping tastes and im- 
pulses of the public, until he is satisfied that some large 
mass of people is silently, unconsciously yearning for some en- 
joyment or information that has not yet been supplied. Through 
other agents, then through trained and skillful writers — he 
attempts to satisfy these as yet unexpressed, unrealized long- 
ings. By such means, by such creative imagination, we might 
almost say, does the American publisher exert an exceedingly 
strong influence on the ideals and aspirations of the public at 
large. 

But two real and obvious dangers in this situation at once 
present themselves. The publisher’s name carries weight, the 
author, we will say, is of good repute, the advertising is skillful, 
the critics seem favorable. The ordinary man is too apt to 
yield to this apparent unanimity of opinion. ‘‘I don’t know 
about such things,’’ he confesses, ‘‘but they all say it is good, 
and I suppose it is.’” But he does know—the ordinary man does 
know. Literature is not a convention; it is the eternally new, 
the direct appeal of a man to a man, of the author to each of his 
readers. There isno question of experts: we are allon the same 
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plane. I appeal for greater independence on the part of the 
ordinary reader, for a determination on his part to read as an 
individual -— to listen to reason, but never to abdicate the judg- 
ment of his own deep and instinctive feelings. 

Again, there is danger that we shall be led astray by the great 
mass of trivial and sensational productions. The author too 
frequently lives merely by his pen; the publisher is often anxious 
for immediate returns on his investment. He must reimburse 
himself for his payments and at once begina newventure. The 
temptation of both the publisher and the author is thus to 
beguile us into rapidity of reading, into a series of trifling 
amusements. Against this second danger I appeal for greater 
thoughtfulness in our reading, for less haste, less unrest, for 
more leisurely enjoyment, for a calmer and more judicious 
criticism. 

And lastly, with regard to the author himself. The number 
of persons now wishing to take up the profession of authorship 
is wholly unparalleled. It seems at times as if every woman one 
met had a novel in her desk, every man a play in his pocket. 
But it must be remembered that authorship is scarcely a real 
profession. A few writers in every age may support them- 
sevles by their pens, and of these a smaller number write the 
better for the commercial stimulus of supply and demand. But 
authorship is really a strange, an almost inexplicable psycholog- 
ical process. Any grown person can express himself clearly or 
can learn to do so; but only certain very rare individuals have 
the innate ability of employing that peculiar dynamic form of 
expression which we call literature, and these few individuals 
have the power only on rare occasions. 

The process involves, as a rule, an emotional state almost pre- 
cisely parallel to that so well described by Professor James in 
his ‘‘Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ It is analogous to 
the psychological phenomenon of conversion. Succeeding a long 
period of unrest and perturbation, of ill-codrdinated impulses 
toward expression, comes at last a moment of illumination, as it 
were, in which the imagination bursts into flower. A new, an 
individual form reveals itself; the architecture of the whole work 
becomes clear; and the author composes to the bidding of an 
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inner voice. Then follow months or years of patient labor in 
adjustment and readjustment, and at last a new work of lit- 
erature is added to the world’s store, a new instrument for the 
interpretation of life, a new message from man to mankind. 
There are fewer real authors than profess themselves as such — 
more real authors than we imagine who are ignorant of their 
power. I counsel then for authors in general other callings than 
that of authorship — professions that will give them greater 
knowledge of life, more leisure for meditation, more opportunity 
for the workings within them of the mysterious power which is 
their birthright, but which is not often to be wielded at the com- 
mand of the owner, and which cannot wisely be submitted to 
the beck and call of the publisher. 


GEORGE RIcE CARPENTER. 


Columbia University. 
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THE TALE OF THREE CITIES: NEW ORLEANS, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHARLESTON * 


To give an outline of the peculiarities belonging to the differ- 
ent sections of our country, to crystallize the predominant traits, 
the epochs of historical events, the crises of place and people, 
without becoming prosy, demands of a writer almost genius. 
Three of our oldest and most distinctive cities, Charleston, Phil- 
adelphia and New Orleans, have found biographers who have 
accomplished this with but few dull pages in their volumes. 

Miss King has limned ‘‘New Orleans, The Place and The 
People,’’ with delicate touches, and glowing colors. Younger 
than Charleston or Philadelphia, yet, as American cities go, 
New Orleans has almost antiquity and holds more dramatic 
incidents in her history than any other city in the United States. 

‘‘We personify cities by ascribing to them the feminine 
gender,’’ says Miss King, ‘‘and New Orleans is among cities the 
most feminine.’’ To pursue the analogy, New Orleans has the 
insouctance of a Frenchwoman. Intense, dramatic, pleasure- 
loving by turns; meeting with dignity indignity, bearing with 
fortitude misfortune, rising courageously when the storm of ad- 
versity is over to work in mart or dock, to dance in Elysian 
Fields; bizarre at Marai Gras, at all times full of dzenséance, 
she sings a chanson, arranges chapel ardente, keeps caréme with 
pious devotion, and at every turn of the wheel receives what 
Heaven sends @ bonne fot. 

What stately figures cross the pages of the volume — soldiers, 
martyrs, nuns, philanthropists — each class doing well its part, 
many of the lives interwoven with romance until the book reads 
“as if it were a novel.,’’ 

The story of St. Denis—Miss King dubs him, ‘‘a literary and 
adventurous expert’’ — belongs to the early days of the colony. 
It is too long to give, too well written for one to dare to abridge. 


*“ New ORLEANS, The Place and The People,” by Grace King; ‘‘PHILa- 
DELPHIA, The Place and The People,” by Agnes Repplier; “CHARLESTON, 
The Place and The People,” by Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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“‘The Ursuline Sisters’ are most interesting. ‘‘With wives,”’ 
Iberville had written, ‘‘I will anchor the roving coureur de bots 
into sturdy colonists,’’ and ‘‘the paternal government’’ — to 
Louisiana as England to Virginia — ‘‘sent ships freighted in 
France to sail to the port of Hymen.’’ ‘‘Of all the voyages 
across the ocean in those days, none so stirs the imagination or 
the hearts of women to-day. Upon no colonial scene has the 
musing hour of women been so prolific of fancy as upon the 
arrival of a girl-freighted ship in the matrimonial haven.’’ A 
quarter of a century later the coming of these vessels created a 
new demand. ‘*There were children to be educated, orphans to 
be reared, old and infirm to be cared for’’— again an appeal 
was made to the mother-country for women — ‘‘not wives, but 
sisters ;’’ and the Ursulines established an order in New Orleans. 
*‘The Company of the West’’ built a convent for them in which 
they continued ninety years, when they moved to their present 
quarters. The Convent of the Ursulines of New Orleans is 
the oldest establishment in the United States for the education 
of young ladies. Madeline Hanchard (a postulant, one of the 
young women) tells, in letters which have been preserved, minute 
details of the coming of the Ursulines to the New World. The 
Gironde had a perilous voyage. It struck against rocks, winds 
were contrary, a terrible storm destroyed live stock, there 
was no butter nor salt meat, and tle pork was spoiled; rations 
were so short as to foreshadow starvation. A pirate was sighted, 
and when almost at the ‘‘haven they would be’’ they were 
grounded on the sand bank of an island. Five months to a day 
the voyage lasted and never once did the ‘‘Mother Superior lose 
her calmness and courage, nor for a moment regretted the holy 
mission she had undertaken.”’ 

‘The colonists, delighted to be relieved of the expense of send- 
ing their daughters to France for an education, soon provided 
the Ursulines all the scholars they could attend to.’’ These 
good women not only trained white girls, but gathered Indian 
and negro girls under their care; and not only for religious 
instruction, but they taught them to read and to sew. An 
orphanage and hospital was established. ‘‘Generation after 
generation in passing through their hands — daughters, grand- 
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daughters, great-grand-daughters, rich and poor, brides for 
governors and officers, noble and base, dourgeotste and military— 
they became a hereditary force; in truth, it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is no Louisiana woman living to-day who 
directly or indirectly is not beholden, for some virtue, charm, or 
accomplishment, to that devoted band who struggled across the 
ocean in the 

The transfer of the colony from French to Spanish rule is a 
narration of brutal tyranny told with thrilling power. A self- 
reliant province of intelligent, cultured, patriotic and progres- 
sive people was traded off without one word to ask their consent 
or even to advise them of what was to occur! ‘‘Upon publica- 
tion of the fact in the city, the inhabitants were transfixed with 
consternation. Men were still alive among them who had taken 
possession of the country in its wild state of nature, who had 
founded it, established it, and held it firm to France, with 
but little help from the mother-country, against both English- 
man and Spaniard—to be tossed without the asking from Louis 
XV to Carlos III, to be made over ina secret bargain to the 
despised Spaniards!”’ 

A convention was held, a protest made against Spanish dormin- 
ion, able men sent as a delegation to France. They never saw the 
King. ‘‘De Choiseul listened with perfect politeness, promised 
the interview with the King, promised his influence, promised 
everything, and — never kept his word.’’ The culmination was 
that five of the noblest citizens were sentenced, as rebels 
against Spain, to an ignominious death. ‘‘The whole city, men 
and women of every rank, threw themselves before O’Reilly in 
an appeal for at least a supsension of the sentence until royal 
clemency could be invoked.’’ He was inexorable. ‘‘Bloody 
O’Reilly’’ with ‘‘Beast Butler’ stand in the annals of New 
Orleans as twin brothers in infamy. When, during the Civil 
War, the city was surrendered to the Federals, and a rash boy in 
the hot excitement of the moment tore down the United States 
flag which had been hurriedly raised over the mint, the Federal 
General, with a smile, said: ‘I will make an example of that 
young fellow and hang him!’’ The threat was executed, and 
young Munford was hanged. A cry of horror, as in the day 
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of O’Reilly again arose in the city; but General Butler exceeded 
after this even the atrocities of the Spaniard. The ‘Order 
28,’’ against the ladies of New Orleans, issued by Butler, was 
an outrage on civilization—an order so vile that both the 
House of Lords of England condemned it as ‘‘without prece- 
dent’’ and the House of Commons as ‘“‘against the feelings 
of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

New Orleans has been rich in men who loved their kind — phil- 
anthropists. The McDonough Schools perpetuate the name of 
a man whose love-story reads like a novel. Judah Truso, the 
noble Israelite, while living, gave four hundred thousand dollars 
to charity. Paul Tulane’s name lives in the University he so 
richly endowed. Sweetest of all is Margaret Haughery, the 
first woman in all America to whom a statue was raised. Who 
was she? 


A woman who made bread, who by her stall 
Or by her bake-shop door sat day by day, 
Selling her wares in simple honest way. 


A childless, penniless widow at twenty, she worked in a hotel 
laundry, then bought a dairy and established a bakery. So 
good was her bread, so prospered her ventures that all through 
the cities were ‘Margaret Bakeries.’’ She built an asylum for 
infants, a training school for grown girls, while she lived. Every 
one in the city knew and loved her. When she died she willed 
thousands to the orphan asylums of the city. She did not forget 
one — white or colored, Protestant, Jew, or Catholic. 


Philadelphia is a Quaker Matron. Dignified, self-poised, 
neat, faithful, she has thrown aside any youthful follies into 
which in girlhood she was betrayed. ‘‘She is content,’’ says 
her biographer, ‘‘to face the future if she can hold closely to the 
past — loving in her cold steadfast fashion the living links which 
connect her with her honorable history, with her great past in 
the great story of the Nation.”’ 

Philadelphia has in her annals romance and tragedy, but a 
reader questions if any one but Miss Repplier, with her inimi- 
table humor, could have made this history of so great an interest. 
From the first chapter in the book ‘‘The Founder of the Quaker 
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City,’’ in which a most charming sketch of the wonderful Penn 
is given, to the last, on ‘The Quaker City of To-day,”’ there is 
continuous and freshly akwakened interest. Pen-portraits of 
men and women are far more lifelike than photographs. With 
bold lines and delicate shadings the pictures are sketched until 
they seem in panoramic view to pass before the mind’s eye. 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians at Shackmapon is descibed as 
“‘the story of a great treaty made and kept. The Indians cher- 
ished its memory for generations, the Quakers were justly proud 
of the deed that did them infinite credit, and the English have 
always vied with Americans in honoring a compact which, as 
Voltaire lucidly remarked, was ‘the only treaty between savages 
and Christians that had not been ratified by an oath and that 
was never broken.’ ”’ 

Philadelphia ‘‘was a community where good wages were paid 
to all who toiled honestly with their hands, but where brain 
workers were not greatly in demand.’’ It seems queer to read 
this of the city, afterward the home of the greatest brainworker 
(Dr. Franklin) this continent has ever produced. In the begin- 
ning, ‘“‘farmers and mechanics were made welcome, but the 
country was healthy and peaceable, physicians and lawyers were 
not thought needful.’’ 

The maid-servant question was a vexation — no doubt it con- 
fronted Eve as soon as she was put out of Paradise! ‘‘The 
wages paid women in the colony were disproportionately high, 
because young girls were sought so eagerly in marriage that 
female servants were always hard to keep.’’ One old chronicler 
quoted, writing of this period, said: ‘* Here are no beggars to be 
seen nor has any one the least temptation to take up that scan- 
dalous, lazy life. Jealousy among men is very rare, nor are old 
maids to be met with, for all commonly marry, before they are 
twenty years of age.’’ 

Into this Eden the Scotch Presbyterians brought discord — 
good people in their way, but contentious. ‘‘They had no 
patience or tolerance of the Quakers, whom they regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and contempt.’’ They were impatient with 
the Indians, quarrelsome, arrogant and rough in their manner. 
“It became in time a difficult matter to keep the peace with the 
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savages, perpetually angered by encroachments and high-handed 
injustice.’’ With the advent of the Episcopalians, not emula- 
ting the Quaker practise of toleration to all religious persua- 
sions, fresh discord was added. ‘‘They had expected the Quakers 
to claim complete tolerance for their own worship and were pre- 
pared to concede as much with good grace; but they had never 
anticipated this strange, serene, perverse colony, where all creeds 
were on an equally absurd footing, and where the time-honored 
privilege of snubbing dissenters and persecuting Papists was 
rigorously denied them.’’ In spite of these differences it 
was a prosperous community. ‘‘It was built up on solid founda- 
tions of industry and thrift, having Franklin’s maxims for its 
weekday sermons and Franklin’s shining example to illustrate 
the text.’? The world at large owes much to Franklin; but 
Philadelphia, as New Orleans with the Ursulines, can never 
estimate the debt she owes him—it is illimitable. 

‘‘How Philadelphia Spent Her Money,”’ and ‘‘The Birth of 
Learning,’’ are chapters giving the interesting details of the found- 
ing and fostering of the Pennsylvania Hospital, the Libraries, 
the Academy of Sciences, the University of Pennsylvania and 
other institutions dignifying the city. But the world, the flesh 
and the devil are alluring. ‘‘Gayer and gayer grew the Quaker 
City, that had been so demure in childhood. Coaches embla- 
zoned with heraldic devices rolled through the ill-paved streets. 
In winter the frozen Delaware would be covered with merry 
throngs.’’ ‘‘In the bitter cold of winter nights, wax candles 
shone softly down on Philadelphia’s sons and daughters as they 
met for the famous dancing assemblies that date from 1749.”’ 
‘‘Quakers, though not dancing themselves, had been serenely 
content that others should.’’ ‘‘These balls, if they somewhat 
scandalized the elect, were favored with the approbation of the 
Episcopal clergy, who were well disposed towards any form of 
entertainment which the Quakers rejected and of which the 
Presbyterians disapproved.’’ ‘‘The Assemblies began at pre- 
cisely six o’clock in the evening, and by midnight dancers were 
all wending their ways homeward.’’ ‘‘Card tables were pre- 


pared for the amusement of those who did not dance, and who 
appear to have been less patient then than now, and less dis- 
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posed to play a purely passive part.’’ ‘‘The invitations were 
often printed on the decorated backs of common playing-cards, 
blank cards of any kind being exceedingly scarce.’’ ‘‘No wife 
nor daughter of a mechanic or tradesman was suffered to enter 
the Assemblies, which were rigidly aristocratic.”’ 

“‘The Eve of the Revolution,’’ ‘‘The Dawn of The Revolu- 
tion,’’ ‘The War,’’ ‘‘A Gay Captivity,’’ with gay DeLancey 
and gallant André and the ladies of the famous Mischianza, are 
alluring themes. ‘‘The Lords of Misrule,’’ albeit a stirring 
story, is a sad one. Armies are demoralizing. Philadelphia 
had been in the hands of the British, then the Americans 
came in possession, and the city, “‘having suffered sadly from i 
her foes, found herself, on the return of her friends, in a worse i 
case than ever.’’ ‘‘There was a fierce rage for vengeance upon 
the Tories, and the selection of a few victims to appease the iy 
people, became a matter of necessity.’’ Two men were hanged. | 
Elizabeth Drinker, from whose diary Miss Repplier often | 


quotes, says, ‘‘An awful day it has been.’’ 

From principle, the Quakers were non-combatants, and on 
their devoted heads the dishonest demagogue found his oppor- 
tunity of assumed patriotism. In pretense of collecting unpaid 
taxes for militia purposes, mahogany tables, mirrors, silver 
cups and dishes, sconce looking glasses, etc., were seized. The 
list suggests that of Butler when operating in New Orleans 
in the days of the Confederacy. 

“The Riots in the City of Brotherly Love’’ holds the lesson 
that the world is no worse, and that poor human nature from 
some exciting cause will always show its baser part. ‘‘The anti- Bi 
slavery agitation, which grew more violent after 1830, awoke | 
such passionate resentment and opposition in the hearts of the Mh | 
masses that riot followed riot. Negroes were pelted in the me | 
streets, white men who pleaded their cause were pelted on the ) 
platform. Houses occupied by negroes were burned to the 
ground.’’ ‘‘This sustained defiance of law and order paved the 
way for the serious riots of 1844 — ‘the Native American Riots,’ 
as they were called, because they arose from the clamorous | 
Opposition offered by the Native American Association, to the a 
equally vehement demand of the Roman Catholics, that chil- ) 
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dren belonging to their Church should, when attending religious 
instruction in the public schools, be permitted to use the Douai 
instead of the King James Bible.’’ ‘‘This controversy, being 
well established and a consecrated character given to the strug- 
gle, the outbreak began, as most outbreaks begin, through the 
desire of one faction to hold meetings and denounce their 
opponents, and the impulse of the other faction to break up the 
meeting with brickbats.’’ A meeting held by the Native Amer- 
icans in the vicinity of the Hibernian Hose Company culmin- 
ated in the Hibernians attacking the Americans, guns were fired 
from houses, one lad was killed and several persons were injured. 
‘*Fiercer and fiercer, under cover of darkness, the riot raged;’’ 
an attempt was made by the Native Americans to burn a school 
house occupied by the Sisters of Charity and their pupils—help- 
less creatures who had been guilty of no violence and who could 
not even avoid being in danger’s way. They were staunchly 
defended by the Irishmen, but a number of ‘innocent spectators,’ 
who should have been at home, were severely wounded, and 
houses tenanted by Roman Catholics had all their windows 
broken.’’ Three days afterward, St. Michael’s Catholic Church 
and school-house, the rectory and some adjacent houses were 
fired. Another body of rioters gathered at St. Augustine’s 
Church, in the heart of the city; the church was broken open 
and set on fire. The Mayor was present but powerless (as the 
Sheriff had been a few days before), even with the city troops, 
to stay the destruction. Near the church was a school-house 
which had been used as a hospital during an epidemic of cholera, 
where the Sisters of Charity had nursed patients of all creeds 
tenderly, but it was now again a school and contained the valu- 
able library of the Augustinian priests. There were over a 
thousand volumes, many rare old editions of the classics. The 
mob flung these books out of the windows, kicked them into 
heaps in the street and made bonfires of them. Greater and 
greater outrages were perpetrated, a state of terror almost pre- 
vailed, until at last the State troops with cannon quelled the 
mad outbreak. The world must be improving, for this riot is 
much worse than that of Atlanta a year ago. 

The volume is full of interest, but one extract more and per- 
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force we must stop: ‘‘In December, 1864, there was still 
another call for three hundred thousand men, and the proclama- 
tion of the President allowed less than four weeks for the draft- 
ing of this new army, to which Philadelphia’s contribution was Ht 
eleven thousand, five hundred soldiers. It was, however, the 
last conscription of the war. The South lay devastated, drained 
of every resource, without money, without food, without ammu- il 
nition. Boys of fifteen and old gray-haired men were fighting 
in her enfeebled ranks. The fertile lands were barren of their 
harvests, and, in the broad track of Sherman’s destroying army, 
women and children starved by their desolate hearths. The end 
so long deferred had come at last; and on the tenth of April, 
1865, word was carried to waiting Philadelphia that the remnant 
of Lee’s forces, a pitiful remnant of twenty-six thousand men, 
had surrendered to Grant, and the war was over. From her old 
State House roof rang out the joyful tidings, and every heart 
responded in rapture to the message of the bell: ‘The war is 
over!’ It was hard to believe the truth, hard to feel that the 
pitiless drafting and the pitiless slaughtering were already 
things of the past, and that men of one Nation, brothers of 
one parent stem, were no longer marching to kill each other Hi 
in open field.’’ ‘‘One out of every eight inhabitants —a ghastly 
proportion — had gone out to fight. What wonder that Pennsyl- 
vania’s great city should draw a deep breath of relief when this 
pressure was lifted from her heart!’’ 


In ‘‘Lady Baltimore,’’ Owen Wister says, ‘‘Kingsport [we 
all know he means Charleston], holds many sacred nooks, many i 
corners, many vistas that should deeply stir the spirit and the | 
heart of all Americans who know and love their country. The 
passing traveller may gaze up at certain windows there and see 
history itself looking out at him, even as she looks out of the : 
windows of Independence Hall in Philadelphia.’’ ‘‘There are uy 
three churches — St. Philip’s, St. Michael’s, The Hugenot — 
shrines where burn venerable lamps of faith. And of these three 
houses of God, that one holds the most precious flame which 
treasures the holiest fire that came from France. No Puritan 
splendor of independence and indomitable courage outshines 
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theirs. They preached a word as burning as any Plymouth 
or Salem ever heard. They are less known than Plymouth or 
Salem because men of action rather than men of letters have 
sprung from the loins of the South, but they stand a beautiful 
beacon, shining on the coasts of our early history.’’ 

Mrs. Ravenel has worked quarries of Colonial records, old 
diaries, old account books, old letters, old newspapers, and has 
cut out cameos of history. She gives illuminating studies of 
‘The Lords Proprietors,’’ ‘‘The Governors’’ (proprietary and 
royal), ‘*The Church,”’ ‘Indian Wars,’’ ‘‘Conquest of Pirates,”’ 
etc. She tells this of ‘‘The Rise of Methodism,’’ the Methodists 
now being one of the great religious bodies of the State: 
‘“When the Reverend George Whitefield came, by special invita- 
tion of General Oglethorpe, to evangelize Georgia, Dr. Garden, 
in Charleston, received him with equal cordiality. But White- 
field was not to be held within the narrow bounds of rubrics. 
He was, above all things, a great preacher, and he demanded a 
great congregation—preferred a big field to a small church, con- 
ducted services without prayer-books, and took up collections as 
willingly in a meeting house as in St. Philip’s itself. It was 
rousing, of course, and probably of permanent benefit to many 
minds, but it was utterly repugnant to the strictly canonical 
Commissary, and he had not the slightest doubt but that it 


was his duty to stop it. He might as well have tried to stop 


Niagara. Whitefield positively refused to pause in work for 
which he felt himself inspired, and the tide of his eloquence 
swept all before it. . . . Dr. Garden appealed and enjoined and 
finally summoned an ecclesiastical court to try the offender. 

. Whitefield was suspended from office. . . . A touch of 
secution is the breath of enthusiasm. Whitefield was a martyr, 
and Methodism grew apace.”’ 

Charleston was the most loyal of cities to the English Crown. 
Sons and daughters, many of them, were sent to England for 
education. The province was prosperous and had few griev- 
ances, but South Carolina joined the sister States in the War 
of the Revolution. In fact, a week before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, the battle of Sullivan’s Island was 
fought and the first victory for the American States had been 
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gained. The execution of Hayne was equal in brutality to the 
bloody deed of O’ Reilly in New Orleans. ‘‘In after days when 
the act was severely censured in England, Rawdon endeavored 
to lay the blame on Balfour, who was then dead.’’ It was a cow- 
ardly subterfuge. Balfour did suggest it, but Rawdon was in 
supreme authority. He was obdurate to every appeal made by 
Whigs or Tories. Of the latter, numbers interceded for Hayne. 
Lieutenant-Governor Bull, although an ill man and in great 
pain, had himself carried on a litter into Rawdon’s presence 
personally to ask him to stay his hand. Hayne’s motherless 
little children knelt before him, but the fiat had gone forth. 
“‘Hayne, accompanied by several friends, walked to the place 
of his execution; what should be the manner of his death he did 
not know until the gibbet came in sight. For an instant he 
paused and colored, then walked firmly on. A friend exhorted 
him to die with courage. ‘I will try,’ then ascending the scaf- 
old without assistance, he prayed a few moments with the 
clergyman, shook hands with his friends, drew the cap over his 
face and himself gave the signal to the hangman, dying as a 
gallant gentleman sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The Society for Psychical Research would find interest in the 
following curious relation: ‘‘The ghastly effect produced on the 
popular mind by this tragic event was curiously shown by its giv- 
ing rise to the only well authenticated ghost story known in 
Charleston. On the day of his execution Hayne passed the 
house of his sister-in-law. She was standing at the window and 
cried to him in agony: ‘Return, return tous.’ He replied: ‘I 
will if I can,’ and walked on. Ever after, one standing at that 
window after nightfall would hear a ghostly voice below and 
steps sounding on the stair and in the hall, as of a man returning, 
never going down, always up.”’ 

Hayne’s death annihilated any chances the British had of the 
conquest of the Province. After that it was war to the knife. 
Bancroft says of General Sumter: ‘‘His campaigns led up to the 
victories which not only redeemed South Carolina, but gained 
the independence of America.’’ Hayne’s death inspired the 
whole State to resistance. 

The city of Charleston was for years before 1860 a city of 
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homes—happy, hospitable homes. As hosts, no men or women 
ever better knew the art of entertaining. ‘‘The houses were 
quite large enough to accommodate the limited society of the 
time; and there were persons who made it a point to give a ball 
every year, besides dinners and carpet dances. Nothing gave 
more satisfaction in the servants’ hall than the housekeeper’s 
announcement: ‘We’se gwine to hab a ball nex’ week.’ Ordinary 
tasks were dropped, all was joyful preparation. Rugs and car- 
pets were rolled back and removed, the waxed floors rubbed to a 
still brighter polish, the chandeliers, with their long glittering 
drops, and the girandoles on the little convex mirrors were filled 
with wax candles, the linen slips, with which careful housekeep- 
ers kept their chairs covered, removed, one or two ‘nosegays’ 
placed in the tall china or cut-glass jars on the high carved 
mantel-pieces, and all was ready. Many of the rooms were 
already so handsome with their panelled walls, carved woodwork 
and coved ceilings, long mirrors in gilt frames, and pictures 
(generally portraits), that they really needed no transient decora- 
tions. People of all ages went to the ball and danced — sedately 
in a minuet, merrily in a country dance.’’ ‘‘When the negro 
fiddlers struck up ‘hands across and down the middle,’ young and 
old joined in, happy as children.’’ ‘‘Suppers were elaborate, 
boned turkey, game, terrapin stew. The pastry cook and her 
assistant had been at work for a week making jellies, creams, 
custards, cakes of all kinds—all made at home. Sometimes 
there was a flight of imagination. Two doves of d/anc mange 
in a nest of fine gold-colored, transparent, shredded candied 
orange peel, a tall iced cake in the shape of a castle with the 
American flag on the tower and the arms in colored comfits on 
the walls.’’ ‘‘There were wines —the old Madeira that had 
been warming and ripening many a year in cedar-shingled gar- 
rets; port, and others; a rum-punch made with pineapples, 
limes, etc., only too fascinating.’’ ‘‘An average Charleston 


household of the wealthy class usually had a housekeeper and her 
assistant, a mamma and as many nursery maids as there were 
children in the house. Each lady had her maid, who was always 
a sempstress, and clear-starcher. If the cook was a woman, she 
had a girl in training and a boy scullion to help her; there were 
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as many laundresses as the family required, there was a butler, 
and one or more footmen. A gentleman usually had his body- 
servant, and the coachman had under him as many stable boys 
as the number of horses demanded.”’ ‘‘Jack, the butler of Judge 
Huger, disputed with another old man, Harry, the butler of 
Mrs. Henry Izard, the reputation of being the best and most 
thoroughly trained servant in town. From judging wines to the 
arrangement of a salt spoon, there was nothing which these 
withered, brown potentates did not decide and maintain. Noth- 
ing would have astonished either more than that Master or Mis- 
tress should dissent from his verdict. Jack was intolerant of 
anything he considered a breach of etiquette at the table. Noth- 
ing could induce him to serve a gentleman before a lady, ora 
younger brother before an elder brother. To place fruit or wine 
on a table cloth, instead of upon mahogany, was to him a fall 
from grace. On one occasion he was much annoyed, a Sen- 
ator from the up-country twice asked for rice with his fish. 
To the first request he simply remained deaf, to the second 
he bent down and whispered into the Senatorial ear. The 
genial gentleman suppressed a laugh, but when the servants 
left the room he burst into a roar. ‘Judge, you have a treasure. 
Jack saved me from disgrace, from exposing my ignorance; 
he whispered, ‘that wouldn't do, sir! We never eats rice with 
fish!’ ”’ 

Five hundred and sixty-five days Charleston stood the siege of 
Federals in forts and fleet. ‘‘With the fall of the city and the 
Confederacy went out the old life of Charleston.’’ Her biogra- 
pher has told well what that life was, and in conclusion says: 
“If the new is or shall be better, purer, braver, or higher, it will 
be well.”’ 


These volumes are written from a well of English undefiled. 
The treatment, irrespective of the topics, is charming. The 
civic panoramas could only have been painted by those who had 
breathed the atmosphere of these cities. The harmonious whole 
of each volume must be read to be appreciated. Clever as these 
ladies are, they are not too clever. A humor as gentle as a 


spring rain falls refreshingly across the page, but there is no 
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levity. The details are seldom commonplace. When they are, 
they are imaged with such grace it gives variety: 

. . . A shadow of repose 

Upon a line of gray. 

Miss King may be sometimes pedantic, Miss Repplier in a 
smal] degree rhetorical on occasion, it has been objected that 
Mrs. Ravenel has not said enough of common people; but his- 
tory told as these women have told it compels the interest of 
those who read. Von Ranke, after turning ninety, kept cheer- 
fully on with his Universal History. It is to be hoped that 
Mrs. Ravenel, who has only a few years turned seventy, may 
now be persuaded to write her own reminiscences. 


CeLina E, MEANS 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


WOMANLY EDUCATION FOR WOMAN * 


On a subject which is so well worn and which has been so 
long and so thoroughly discussed as the education of women, I 
cannot hope to say much that is new, nor can I, with an experi- 
ence in teaching extending over a period of less than ten years, 
pretend to speak with any great weight of authority. What I 
shall try to do, then, is to indicate briefly what have been the 
tendencies in the past in collegiate training for women, and 
what seem to be some of the leading tendencies of to-day. In 
these tendencies I shall seek to discriminate between the good 
and the bad and to point out some of the lines along which, it 
seems to me, the education of women should be further 
developed. 

One of the most striking evidences of progress in our twen- 
tieth century civilization as compared with the seventeenth and 
even with the nineteenth century, is the emancipation of woman, 
the recognition of her civil rights before the law, the proper 
appreciation of her place in society, and a higher, more worthy 
conception of her intellectual abilities and attainments. In 
this very fact, the emancipation of woman, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, in a recent inspiring book, ‘‘Essays in Application,’’ 
finds a hopeful answer to his question, ‘‘Is the World Growing 
Better ?”’ 

“In Shakespeare’s time,’’ he tells us, ‘‘a woman’s existence, 
in the eye of the law, was merged in that of her husband. A 
man could say of his wife: ‘She is my goods, my chattels; she 
is my house, my household stuff, my field, my barn, my horse, 
my ox, my anything.’ The very presents which he gave her 
were still his property. He could beat her. He could deprive 
her of the guardianship of her children. It was not until the end 
of the seventeenth century that the law secured her right to the 
separate use of her property, and not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the legislation of Great Britain and 


* Address delivered before the Richmond Education Association, Rich- 
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America began to recognize her as a person entitled to work 
and receive wages, to dispose of her own earnings, to have 
an equal share in the guardianship of her children. Surely it 
is an immense gain that woman should be treated as a human 
being.’’ 

Though the civil and legal rights of women were thus at last 
recognized by the middle of the nineteenth century, it took 
many years to break down the obstinate prejudice against higher 
education for women, and it was not until some years later that 
they were accorded anything like adequate opportunities for true 
collegiate training. In 1865, hardly more than forty years ago, 
Vassar, the first college for women, was opened for students. 
The venerable founder, in his first address to his newly elected 
Board of Trustees, asserts woman’s equality with man in intel- 
lectual affairs, and insists on her right to the same intellectual 
development. 

“It occurred to me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution, has the same 
right as man to intellectual development.’’ 

At a later meeting of the Board he discusses the effect of such 
intellectual development upon her character, and concludes that 
it can in no way harm her true womanliness: 

“‘It is my hope — it was my only hope and desire—indeed, it 
has been the main incentive to all I have already done, or may 
hereafter do, or hope to do, to inaugurate a new era in the 
history and life of woman. The attempt you are to aid me in 
making fails wholly of its point if it be not an advance, and a 
decided advance. I wish to give one sex all the advantages too 
long monopolized by the other. Ours is, and is to be, an insti- 
tution for women — not men. [Inall its labors, positions, rewards, 
and hopes, the idea is the development and exposition, and the 
marshalling to the front and the preferment of women — of 
their powers on every side, demonstrative of their equality with 
men — demonstrative, indeed, of such capacities as in certain 
fixed directions surpass those of men. This, I conceive, may be 
fully accomplished within the rational limits of true womanli- 
ness, and without the slightest hazard to the attractiveness of 
her character. We are indeed already defeated before we com- 
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mence, if such developmen: be in the least dangerous to the 
dearest attributes of her sex. We are not the less defeated, if 
it be hazardous for her to avail herself of her highest educated 
powers when that point is gained. We are defeated if we start 
upon the assumption that she has no powers, save those she 
may derive or imitate from the other sex. We are defeated if 
we recognize the idea that she may not, with every propriety, 
contribute to the world the benefits of matured faculties which 
education evokes. We are especially defeated if we fail to ex- 
press by our acts our practical belief in her preéminent powers 
as an instructor of her own sex.’’ 

Though a plain business man, with no pretensions to literary 
training, Mr. Vassar appears to have had a large stock of com- 
mon sense, and broad, clear ideas on education. With no defi- 
nite educational system of his own to propose, he had, never- 
theless, specific ideas as to the proper collegiate training for 
women, and outlined his views as to the character and aims of 
the College as follows: 

“‘I wish that the course of study should embrace at least the 
following particulars: The English Language and its Literature; 
other Modern Languages; the Ancient Classics, as far as may be 
demanded by the spirit of the times; the Mathematics, to such 
an extent as may be deemed advisable; all the branches of 
Natural Science, with full apparatus, cabinets, collections, and 
conservatories for visible illustration; Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, with practical reference to the laws of health of 
the sex; Intellectual Philosophy; the elements of Political Econ- 
omy; some knowledge of the Federal and State Constitutions 
and Laws; Moral Science, particularly as bearing on the filial, 
conjugal, and parental relations; A‘sthetics, as treating of the 
beautiful in Nature and Art, and to be illustrated by an extensive 
Gallery of Art; Domestic Economy, practically taught, as far 
as possible, in order to prepare the graduates to become skillful 
housekeepers; last, and most important of all, the daily system- 
atic Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, as the only 
and all-sufficient rule of Christian faith and practice.’’ 

I want to empha<ize particularly in passing what he has to 
say about domestic economy, for though his suggestion seems 
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to have been ignored then and subsequently at Vassar, his views 
anticipated one of the modern tendencies in the education of 
women, a tendency about which I shall have something to say 
later on. 

The views of the Board of Trustees and of the Faculty as to 
the proper course or courses of study do not seem to have been 
more definite than those of the Founder himself. The lack of 
anything like strict entrance requirements and the consequent 
want of preparation on the part of a large majority of the three 
hundred students that entered the first session, made the prob- 
lem a peculiarly difficult one. Ina ‘Historical Sketch of Vas- 
sar College,’’ published in 1876, from which I have derived my 
information, the problem is thus stated: | 

“‘The problem, then, was to devise a system of true liberal 

education for women. What should it be? What elements of 
instruction should it embrace, and in what relative proportions? 
At what grade of advancement should its curriculum begin, and 
to what extent should it be carried? Supposing the conditions 
of a liberal education for men to be settled, were those for the 
other sex to be the same? or, if different, in what particulars? 
Should there be, as some thought, relatively less of mathematics 
and more of languages, less of science and more of literature? 
Should the ‘dead’ languages be replaced by the living? Should 
the course, as a whole, be less severe and disciplinary, more 
popular and estheticai? And, finally, should the studies be pre- 
scribed or optional? 

“On all these points there was much diversity of opinion 

| among thinking men, and experience had settled nothing. It 
was idle to expect to settle them by authority. The College had 
no authority, and being without endowments, was itself depen- 
dent on securing a large number of students for the support of 
its expensive system of instruction. Public sentiment, there- 
fore, must be taken with it in its plans, or they would fail, quite 
irrespectively of their theoretical merits. 

“The best thing to be done was, manifestly, to begin with a 
provisional plan, allowing opportunity for the public sentiment 
to declare itself, and taking time to mature the permanent 
course in the light of experience. Such a plan was outlined, 
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and published as a ‘prospectus’ in the spring of 1865. It offered 
instruction in all the branches of a collegiate course, but pre- 
scribed no uniform arrangement of them. The only prerequisites 4 
to admission were that the candidate should be over fifteen years 
of age, and should be prepared for examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, modern geography, and American history. 
The prospectus exhibited the titles of studies to be taught in the 
College, grouped together loosely in distinct departments of . 
instruction; but added: ‘This scheme must be regarded as 
merely tentative. The Board reserves its final decision on the 
distribution of studies until experience has developed the wants 
| of the community, and the whole subject has been maturely can- 
| vassed by the Faculty.’ ”’ 
In 1875, ten years later, both Wellesley and Smith were 1 
opened for students, and in both cases the founders laid stress | 
on the need of giving opportunities for the education of women 
equal to those afforded for men. The anncunced purpose of | : 
Wellesley College was to ‘‘give to young women opportunities . 


for education equivalent to those usually provided in colleges for 
men.’’ Throughout his work the founder aimed to put into vis- 
ible form his ideal of the higher education for women, ‘‘the 
supreme development and unfolding of every power and 
faculty.’? Miss Sophia Smith stated as her object in founding 
Smith College: ‘‘The establishment and maintenance of an 
institution for the higher education of young women, with the 
design to furnish them means and facilities for education equal 
to those which are afforded for young men.”’ 

Ten years later, in 1885, Bryn Mawr was opened for students. 
By the will of the founder, Dr. Joseph W. Taylor of Burling- | 
ton, New Jersey, the greater part of his estate was left for the | ) | 
purpose of establishing and maintaining an institution of ad- | ) 
vanced learning for women. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore, which opened its doors 
in 1888, was the first college for women to announce a distinc- 
tive policy for women. ‘‘The ideal entertained by the founders : 
of the College is the formation of womanly character for womanly | | 
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ends —a character appreciative of excellence, capable of adapta- | 
tion to whatever responsibilities life may bring, efficient alike i 
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in the duties of the home and of society, resourceful in leisure, 
reverent toward accepted truths, yet intelligently regardful of 
progressive ideas, earnest and purposeful, but gentle and self- 
controlled.”’ 

The founders of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg, which was opened for students in 1891, and which 
like the Baltimore College is under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church, had a similar purpose in view, the development of well- 
rounded womanhood : 

‘*We wish to establish in Virginia a College where our young 
women may obtain an education equal to that given in our best 
colleges for men, and under environments in harmony with the 
highest ideals of womanhood, where the dignity and strength of 
fully developed faculties and the charm of the highest literary 
culture may be. acquired without loss to woman’s crowning glory: 
her gentleness and grace.’’ 

Now, while doing full justice to the motives which animated 
the founders of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, 
while clearly recognizing their disinterested desire to give to 
woman rights that had long been denied her, while appreciating 
the immense difficulty of the problems that they have had to 
solve, I cannot help feeling that in all these institutions there 
has been from the very start an unfortunate tendency to compare 
woman's intellect with man’s, and to insist too strongly on 
the development of woman’s mind along exactly the same line 
with man’s; in other words, there has been an inclination to 
ignore almost altogether differences of sex, of temperament, and 
of physical constitution. 

In the South, on the other hand, there has been from the out- 
set a tendency even more unfortunate to lay too much stress on 
what used to be called the ‘‘ornamental’’ branches. If the edu- 
cation given in the Northern colleges for women was inclined to 
be too severely intellectual, that offered in our Southern so- 
called ‘‘female’’ institutes and seminaries tended to become too 
superficial. In the North, music and art, at least on the prac- 
tical side, occupy a subordinate position in the college course. 
In the South, on the contrary, these so-called ‘‘ornamental’’ 
branches, being extra studies, bring in a large share to the 
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revenue of the school, consequently are encouraged by the 
authorities and absorb too much of the student’s attention. 
In the South we have too many ‘“‘specials’’ in music and art. 
As long, however, as our schools are altogether dependent on 
students’ fees, we can hardly hope for any radical change in 
this direction. 

After this brief, and by no means exhaustive, review of the 
field, two questions naturally present themselves: 

First: Should the courses offered in colleges for women be 
different from those given in men’s colleges? 

Second: Should the studies pursued in women’s colleges fol- 
low along exactly the same lines as the corresponding studies 
in colleges for men? 

The answer to the first question involves a discussion of 
woman’s work in life. Does woman’s work lie in exactly the 
same sphere with man’s? The answer to the second question 
concerns the development of woman’s character. Is her ideal 
type to be the same as that of man? 

Let us consider now the first question. It is generally con- 
ceded, I believe, that what constitutes a liberal education for 
man should furnish a libera) education for woman also. No 
single study that is considered a part of man’s collegiate course 
is now omitted from the curricula of women’s colleges, and all 
departments of knowledge are open to women. This is as it 
should be, for we want a type of woman as broad and liberal as 
possible in knowledge of the world and of all phases of humanity. 
For with knowledge usually comes sympathy. But in the edu- 
cation of women attention should, as far as possible, be centered 
on those studies which touch more closely women’s work and 
women’s lives, and which are most likely to develop their highest 
and truest womanly qualities. Now, if you ask me what is 
woman’s work, I should find it hard to give you a very definite 
answer, for of recent years women have found a place in almost 
every field of manual labor and of intellectual activity. I would 
not make a plea for the narrowing of women’s influence, for a 
limiting of the field, but for a deepening of the channel. Edu- 
cated purely as woman, with all her qualities of modesty, sym- 
pathy, patience, endurance, hope, courage, faith, loyalty, devo- 
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tion to duty developed to the full, she is an untold power for 
good. Educated as man, with her intellectual side developed 
at the expense of these gentler, finer qualities, she becomes 
unsexed, and is robbed of more than half her strength and in- 
fluence. 

Hence I should say that, without sacrificing the necessary 
intellectual training and careful discipline without which no 
education is complete, our college courses for women should lay 
special stress on the study of literature, music and art (includ- 
ing the so-called arts and crafts), domestic economy, and eco- 
nomics, or social science. 

The importance of the study of literature in English and in 
the modern languages is now so clearly recognized as an essen- 
tial part of any collegiate training, that I shall need to place 
little emphasis upon it. What I should like to make a plea for, 
however, is the study of literature as an art and not as a science. 
Our young women of to-day need to be brought into sympa- 
thetic, vital touch with the thoughts and feelings of the great 
masters of literature, rather than to be drilled in laboratory 
methods of dissecting and anatomizing. And in a day when 
sO many women enter upon literature as a profession, they need 
less formal rhetoric and more practical work in composition. 

Music and art should occupy a prominent place in all college 
courses for women as a necessary part of culture, and both the 
practical and theoretical work should be placed on a high 
plane. In many of the Northern colleges for women there is a 
tendency to crowd out both branches or to reduce the study 
to the theory and history of each subject. In some of our 
Southern institutions, on the other hand, they are regarded as 
extras or as mere accomplishments, and too great emphasis is 
laid upon parlor performances. It is always extremely difficult 
to adjust music and art to the more strictly academic studies, so 
that a proper balance may be preserved. Instead of being 
regarded as extras, they are now, in all of the leading colleges, 
placed in line with other studies and count towards a degree. 
This is a decided gain. 

In addition to its purely cultural value, the study of art in its 
practical application to life has opened up new and delightful 
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fields of work for women. The whole problem of house furnish- 
ing and house decoration, for example, should be in the hands of 
women, and, I believe, will eventually be considered as their 
special work. The colleges, recognizing the opportunity for 
women along this line, have, in many instances, included in 
their art courses the study of designs for wall papers, and 
patterns for carpets, for curtains, and for furniture. The 
making of china and pottery, too, should be a part of women’s 
work, and Sophie Newcomb, in New Orleans, is a pioneer among 
our Southern colleges in this special line. Such work, however, 
is usually considered purely for its commercial value, and is 
generally left to the separate industrial schools. But, to my 
mind, such training is equally essential to every woman that has 
or hopes to have a home of her own, and I think all of our col- 
leges for women should include in their art courses practical 
work in the furnishing and decoration of the house. 

This leads me to the question of domestic economy, or the 
practical management of household affairs, another line in which 
the courses for women should diverge from those for men. 
In this day of minute specialization we have, as I have already 
indicated, separate industrial schools for women, where they 
may prepare themselves for professional work. But such schools 
are apt to be lacking in that broader outlook so essential to true 
culture, and the courses are usually directed to purely prac- 
tical ends, with a view to the student’s earning her own liveli- 
hood. I cannot stop here to go into the whole question of indus- 
trial education for women. It is a broad subject, and I do not 
pretend to an intimate acquaintance with it. But I do wish to 
say, with all the emphasis I am capable of, that every well- 
educated woman should know a good deal about that complex 
and perplexing subject, domestic economy. 

Our college girls are far too busy with their studies to learn 
housekeeping at home, and they certainly don’t learn anything 
about it at college, except to make fudge, or scrambled eggs, 
or Welsh rabbit for midnight feasts. The home training for 
girls is not what it used to be, and the college does not supply 
the lack. Our public schools, it is true, now have in nearly all 
cases practical work in cooking, and I think our colleges should 
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continue this work along both theoretical and practical lines, 
and broaden and deepen it and give it true dignity. It is argued, 
however, that such work should be done at home, and that at 
college it interferes with the more serious intellectual studies. 
But the home, as I have just said, does not nowadays supply the 
training, and though at college the problem is to adjust the two 
lines of study, it can be done with judicious management, as 
laboratory investigations in chemistry or field experiments in 
agriculture are made to illustrate and enforce the theoretical 
work. For a long time it was thought that agriculture, too, 
could be learned far better at home on the farm in the furrow 
behind the plow. And if this work in domestic economy does 
interfere with the more serious intellectual training, what of 
that? Every mother will agree with me that she can spare in 
her daughter a little intellectuality for the sake of a little more 
domesticity. 

In the complex life of to-day, we need women that can manage 
the household and make the wheels run without a hitch and 
without noise. And this task of household management seems 
to be becoming each year increasingly difficult, calling for women 
developed along every line. The servant problem throws heavier 
burdens than ever upon the mistress of the house, and yet, in 
spite of all this, many a young bride takes charge of a home with 
absolutely no experience in the management of the household. 
It is pitiable. It is wrong. Though our Western colleges are 
paying great attention to this line of women’s work, our South- 
ern colleges are doing little or nothing to help solve the problem. 
They could and should co much. 

In the country districts, far removed from the markets, the 
problem of household economy is even more difficult. Besides 
having on her shoulders the burden of housekeeping, the mis- 
tress of the house needs to know something of hygiene, of medi- 
cine, and of emergency nursing, and chiefly upon her rests the 
care and teaching of the younger children. From morning till 
night she is a household drudge. Is it any wonder that the 
young women, to avoid such a fate, are, like the young men, 
leaving the country and seeking places in the stores and in the 
factories? And just here lies the danger to our civilization in 
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the overcrowding of the towns, in the awful life of the tenement 
house, which Mr. Jacob Kiis and Miss Jane Addams are doing 
so much to ameliorate. In the large cities of the North this 
crowding is due largely to immigration. In the South it is due 
chiefly to the almost hopeless condition of country life, especially 
in the districts remote from the railway and dependent for con- 
tact with the outside world upon those continuous mud holes 
and pig-wallows euphemistically entitled roads, or highways. 

Now, as the Co-operative Education Association has selected 
as its distinctive work the enrichment of rural life in Virginia, it 
seems to me that the women might take as their special line the 
problem of how to improve conditions of life on the farm for 
women.’ If, as if probable, this line of work has already been 
mapped out by the energetic directors of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, I trust there is no harm in my speaking of it 
here and emphasizing the splendid opportunities that lie before 
the graduates of our colleges for women. For this work we need 
trained teachers from the colleges, who, at meetings of county or 
district teachers, can lecture on hygiene and domestic economy, 
and who are willing to visit country homes and bring new 
methods and new life into the daily routine and drudgery of 
household work. 

For the young women on the farm, there are, it seems to me, 
two special lines of work in which they should be taught and 
encouraged to spend their energies, and these are: dairying and 
poultry raising. Yet, so far as Iam aware, there is no school 
in the South, certainly none in Virginia, where such work is 
taught to women. Surely such work belongs more properly to 
women and is more remunerative and more healthful than selling 
cloth behind the counter, or clicking away at the typewriter 
from morning till night. There seems to me no reason why 
our colleges for women, more especially the industrial colleges, 
should not have practical courses in dairying and poultry raising. 
It may not be altogether practicable, but what does seem a feasi- 


' For an instructive example, see the splendid, helpful work being done by 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell, and consult the “armers Wives’ Read- 
ing Course Bulletins issued under the supervision of Martha Van Reus- 
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ble plan is the establishment of model dairies and poultry farms 
in connection with the proposed experiment farms, so that while 
the young men are learning to make the soil more productive, 
the young women may develop other features of farm life no 
less important and remunerative. We need to bring into the 
lives of the women on the farm new interests, new hopes, new 
enthusiasm, so that life may no longer be one ceaseless grind, 
but may become filled with the happiness and blessedness of 
congenial labor. And for leaders in bringing about such an 
ideal state of affairs, we shall have to look more and more to 
the graduates of our colleges for women. 

In connection with domestic economy and dealing with the 
problem of bettering social conditions among the poor and the 
laboring classes, economics, or social science, has, of late years, 
received more and more attention in the colleges for women; and 
in most of the large cities of the North, college and university 
settlements have been formed by college women for the practical 
working out of social theories learned from lectures and text- 
books. In the South this phase of women’s work has not yet 
begun to receive proper attention in our women’s colleges. The 
very work which, under the auspices of the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association, is being attempted by the Civic Improvement 
Leagues throughout Virginia, calls for women, not only full of 
enthusiasm, but specially trained along definite lines. 

For any kind of charitable work we need women who realize the 
necessity of studying social conditions, of investigating carefully 
all the facts of a given case, the influences of heredity and envi- 
ronment, for example, before they venture to take a single step 
for reform. With many such movements in the South the great 
difficulty has been the lack of trained leaders. Excellent as is 
the work already accomplished and now being done by the Van 
Dyke League in Lynchburg, the members of that organization 
will tell you that what they need just now more than all else is 
trained leadership along certain lines. There, as in every such 
undertaking, they need leaders who can diagnose social evils and 
suggest a remedy, just as in case of an epidemic we needa 
specialist to search out the cause and tell us how to improve the 
conditions and stamp out the disease. Such work requires some- 
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thing more than sentiment, more than good will, more than lov- 
ing kindness and mercy and charity, more even than money, 
though all these we must have. In solving all practical social 
problems what we need is tact, training, and experience. Our 
colleges, then, should develop the natural tact of our young 
women, should furnish them with the necessary training and 
experience, and should send out each year enthusiastic workers, 
to take their places as leaders in the task of civic and social im- 
provement wherever they may be needed in town or country 
throughout the State and Nation. 

And now I have taken up so much time with the first ques- 
tion and its answer that I have little space left for the second: 
Should the studies for men . nd for women follow along exactly 
the same line? Are we to develop women as women or as men? 
This question is so closely connected with the first, that I have 
already anticipated and indicated the answer in much that I have 
said before. Whatever may be urged as to woman’s intellectual 
equality with man, I believe with all my heart that that educa- 
tion which takes no account of differences of sex is misdirected 
and mischievous. And that education which fills a woman’s 
soul with foolish notions of a glorious independence apart from 
man and apart from home is, I am convinced, equally pernicious, 
Because some women have to struggle alone for a livelihood — 
more’s the pity —it does not follow that all women are to be 
educated for strenuous competition with men, shoulder to shoul- 
der in business relations. It can never be too strongly empha- 
sized or too often repeated that home is the centre of woman’s 
influence and the source of her power, and the instruction in 
every subject of study should be directed with that important 
fact ever in view. 

Yet no one can deny, it appears to me, that modern college 
education makes away from the home rather than toward it. 
Let us ask ourselves, Are our colleges sending out young 
women that fulfill all our hopes and expectations? Of course 
every mother thinks her daughter the absolute norm of perfec- 
tion, but looking at what we may call the abstract type of 
modern college graduate, may we consider her altogether satis- 
factory? From the teacher’s point of view, I must confess 
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frankly I do not. It is difficult and somewhat dangerous to 
particularize, but, according to my observation, the two chief 
faults of tle modern college girl are her extravagance and her 
lack of poise and of definite purpose. Now I wish to make no 
sweeping charges and no hasty, broad generalizations to draw 
forth indignant protests. What I mean to say is that these two 
faults are exceedingly common in our girls’ schools in the South. 
It is but just to add, however, that these faults are characteristic 
of American social life to-day, and that they originate in the 
home, and the burden of them rests upon the shoulders of the 
parents themselves. In the average home of to-day there are to 
be seen the extravagance and lack of restraint and lofty ideal 
purpose which are reflected in the daughters at college. 

One other criticism may be made of college life for women, and 
that is, it has become in every way too strenuous both in study 
and in athletics, resulting often in lifelong injury to health. 
Women are more conscientious than men, and in their studies 
subject themselves to far greater nervous strain, and the college 
course leaves little time for relaxation or repose. Even games 
for women are now exciting and dangerous. Basket ball is 
played with the same nervous intensity with which football is 
played at men’s colleges, so that the atmosphere of most colleges 
for women is pervaded witha spirit of worry and haste and rest- 
less activity. Ina forceful article in the A¢/antic for January, 
1892, entitled ‘‘The Greatest Need of College Girls,’’ Miss An- 
nie Payson Call draws attention to this unwholesome spirit and 
urges the absolute necessity for greater repose: 

‘*No one who has been an inmate of a large college for women 
will deny the general state of rush and hurry which prevails there. 
‘No time,’ is the cry from morning until night. Worry and 
hurry mark the average condition of the schoolgirl. If she is 
not hurried or worried herself, through the happy possession of 
a phlegmatic temperament, she cannot entirely resist the pres- 
sure about her. The spirit of the place is too strong for an 
individual to be in it and not of it. The strain is evident in 
the faces of students and teachers. It is evident in the number 
who annually break down from overstudy. More _pitiably 
evident is it in those who have not wholly broken down, but are 
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near enough the verge of disaster to have forgotten what a nor- ) 
mal state of mind and body is. We can only think in the pres- 
ence of such an one, What a magnificent specimen of womanhood 
that might have been, with a constitution that holds its own | 
through such daily strain, and does not give in completely! | 
This greatest physical need among studious women is so evident 
that those who will can see it. Those who will not see it are 
living in so abnormal a state that they do not recognize the want 
because of their necessity.”’ 

This was written fifteen years ago, and matters have grown 
worse instead of mending. Neither our college girls nor our 
college boys have learned the meaning and necessity of absolute 
rest or nerve-resting repose. Few ever seem to enjoy an hour | 
of undisturbed, quiet contemplation, when with mind and heart | 
emptied of worry and care, the whole physical and intellectual 
being seems to relax, become passive, and open itself to the 
beneficent influences of nature, or to silent communion with 
God. How many of our college men or women have ever en- 
tered into that mood of Wordsworth — 


. that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on — 
Until, the breath of the corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: " 
While with an eye made quiet by the power i ty 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, ih 
We see into the life of things.? wi 


Such a mood of apparently meaningless mysticism to the casual 
reader seems foreign to our strenuous age, yet we need more of | 

it among our young women, as an antidote against the frivolity ny 
and shallowness of modern society life. 

Instead of teaching our college girls that they have intellects 
equal to men’s, and that they must declare their independence 
and prove their equality, we should seek to open their eyes and | 
give them something of that spiritual vision that Ruskin 
speaks of: 


*“TLines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey.” (41-49). 
31 
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‘‘The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more impressed 
upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul ever does in this 
world is to see something. Hundreds of people can talk for one 
who can think, but thousands can think for one who can see, 
To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion — all in one.”’ 

What, then, finally is the type of college woman that we 
should seek to send forth from our Southern colleges? I think 
we need to revert more to the ideal of womanhood in the Old 
South before the Civil War, which remains in nearly all respects 
the finest type that the modern world has seen. Let me bring 
that ideal before you in the words of a man* who had intimate 
knowledge of it and who knew how to paint it clearly and truth- 
fully, without one exaggerated line: 

“She was . . . the key-stone of the domestic economy which 
bound all the rest of the structure and gave it its beauty. From 
early morn till morn again the most important and delicate | 
concerns of the plantation were her charge and care. She gave | 
out and directed ali the work of the women. From superin- | 
tending the setting of the turkeys to fighting a pestilence, 
there was nothing which was not her work. She was mistress, 
manager, doctor, nurse, counsellor, seamstress, teacher, house- 
keeper, slave, allatonce. She was at the beck and call of every- 
one, especially of her husband, to whom she was ‘guide, philos- 
opher, and friend.’ 

“‘Her life was one long act of devotion — devotion to God, de- 
votion to her husband, devotion to her children, devotion to her 
servants, to her friends, to the poor, to humanity. Nothing 
happened within the range of her knowledge that her sympathy 
did not reach and her charity and wisdom did not ameliorate. 
She was the head and front of the church; an unmitred bishop 
in parttbus, more effectual than the vestry or deacons, more 
earnest than the rector; she managed her family, regulated her 
servants, fed the poor, nursed the sick, consoled the bereaved. 

With her own hands administering medicines or food; 
ever by her cheeriness inspiring new hope, by her strength giv- 
ing courage, by her presence awaking faith; telling in her soft 


* Thomas Nelson Page, “Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War.” 
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voice to dying ears the story of the suffering Saviour; with her 
hope soothing the troubled spirit, and lighting with her own ' 
faith the path down into the valley of the dark shadow. What | 
poor person was there, however inaccessible the cabin, that was | 
sick or destitute and knew not her charity! Who that was be- 
reaved that had not her sympathy! | 

‘*The training of her children was her work. She watched 
over them, inspired them, led them, governed them; her will 
impelled them; her word to them, as to her servants, was law. 
She reaped the reward. If she admired them, she was too wise 
to let them know it; but her sympathy and tenderness was 
theirs always, and they worshipped her.”’ 

We must remember that there were no women’s colleges in 
those days to teach the relative food values of potatoes and | 
cabbages, the percentage of proteids in milk, the science of re- 
lieving the necessities of the poor, or the proper method of man- 
aging a household and rearing children according to sound peda- 
gogical principles. And yet, does the modern college girl, with 
all her advantages and training, surpass this type, or even 
measure up to it? 

Though I haven’t quite reached that grandfatherly age that 
leads me to exalt the past unduly at the expense of the present, 
I do believe that in the rapid social revolution that followed 
immediately after the Civil War, and in the marvellous com- 
mercial development of the South in recent years, there has been 
too violent a breaking away from good old social traditions. if 
Radicalism that cuts loose completely from the past is even more 
dangerous than conservatism that clings too closely to it. | 
Among our young women of to-day we miss that exquisite grace, 


that refinement, rare tact, wonderful directing power, calm dig- 
nity, and absolute self-possession which characterized the women 
of the Old South. Our social code is too lax, our manners too 
free, and our young women are not sufficiently subjected to dis- ) 
cipline and restraint. To check this growing spirit of restiveness 
we need in our college courses for women, to make a careful, 
loving investigation of the social and economic life of the Old 
South; we need to give our young women full and accurate F 
information as to the beauty of family life and as to the char- | 
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acters and achievements of their grandmothers in the gracious 
days of old. Such a study of the past cannot fail to be help- 
ful in restoring a finer feeling for tradition and in cultivat- 
ing a proper appreciation cf proportion and perspective. 

It is, of course, natural that, having been kept back all these 
years and even denied their rights, women should now assert 
their independence and rejoice in their fancied freedom, rebel- 
ling at every restriction that draws a line between their liberty 
and men’s privileges. But women should bear in mind that they 
form, or ought to form, the conservative, restraining, purifying, 
ennobling element in our society. To them we men must look 
for guidance and inspiration in our struggle against the grow- 
ing commercialism and materialism of the day; and to this end 
we must see to it that our college training, by laying greater 
stress on womanly modesty, reserve, and repose, shall, along 
with and in addition to intellectual development, ever keep alive 
and foster more and more of the old-time grace and charm and 
winning force of the Southern woman. 


Joun M. McBrype, Jr. 


Sweet Briar Institute, Virginia. 


VICKSBURG, AND AFTER: BEING THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF A SOUTHERN MERCHANT AND 
NON-COMBATANT DURING THE SIXTIES 


In 1847, I and my three brothers, Bavarians born, having come 
by steamer from the Old World, landed together upon the 
wharf at New Orleans. From New Orleans our paths diverged. 
Being myself an expert watchmaker (our home was on Lake 
Constance, just across from Switzerland), and fortunately hear- 
ing of an opening in Vicksburg, I went thither, and entered the 
employ of one of the leading watch repairers and jewelers there. 
I was given sixmonths in which to learn English; but I had 
learned it so well in four that my employer took a trip to New 
York and left mein charge of the store. In seven years he died, 
and I succeeded to the business. To this store came at times, 
as a customer, Jefferson Davis. 

When the war began, my partner and I were selling pianos on 
a year’s credit, we were not losing one per cent of our accounts, 
and we had $56,000 on the books! But, with the war, that 
$56,000 instantly went all to smash; out of it I collected just 
$1,220—a portion in 1866, and the remainder in 1882. Such 
was the utter ruination brought upon us Southern business 
men by the lamentable conflict of the Sixties. And yet, it 
was so slight a circumstance as being generous with a sack of 
coffee which enabled me partly to recoup. 

My partner became a Major in the Confederate Army. There 
was no business anyway. For reasons which were recognized as 
sufficient by the conscription officers I was permitted to send 
into the ranks a substitute. 

When New Orleans was taken, and the Mississippi was thus 
opened to the Federals at its mouth, we in Vicksburg began to 
apprehend that the long-deferred was likely soon to occur: 
namely, the siege of the city. One morning the first shell from 
the Federal gunboats hurtled into our midst. Vicksburg, prior 
to 1866, when the current finally cut through, was located upon 
a sharp bend of the river, which formed, as it were, a peninsula 
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projecting from Louisiana. The Federal gunboats twice a day 
descended, and stationing themselves upon the opposite side of 
this peninsula, bombarded us over the trees. They shelled us 
from six o’clock to eight in the morning, steamed back to other 
duties, and at four o’clock in the afternoon returned to shell us 
until eight in the evening. 

**Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!’’ whistled a shell through the air. Then, 
‘‘Boom!’’ it burst; and then, ‘‘Whish! whish! whish!’’ the 
pieces flew in all directions. 

The house of myself and family was at the outskirts of the 
town, so that we escaped the shells. But the reports of the guns 
rattled the chandeliers of our lamps. Those persons who could 
were leaving the city fast. And, at last, we also saw that we 
must leave our comfortable home. A friend proffered me an old 
plantation house about ten miles out; and I was exceedingly 
glad to secure it, because all available shelter for miles around 
was rapidly being taken up. Next, to move. Every serviceable 
horse had been pressed into the artillery and cavalry. However, 
for ten dollars I gained possession of an old, wind-broken animal 
practically on his way to the tannery, and I picked up a battered 
two-wheeled cart. 

We had become accustomed, in a measure, to the visitations 
from the gunboats, and between whiles we would walk about 
fearlessly. From eight in the morning until the afternoon firing 
hour was a good time for moving, I deemed. But the pesky 
gunboats began to be irregular. One afternoon they commenced 
firing before they should, and they caught me. I was hurrying 
my outfit along as well as one could hurry a wind-broken horse 
and a battered cart, and the horse was wheezing and the cart was 
rattling when, to my amazement and consternation, I heard other 
music joining in —‘‘Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!’’— the familiar sound of 
a shell, followed by the report of the mortar which sent it! The 
sound increased, the shell apparently was bound right for me. 
Not a second I delayed, but abandoning horse and cart and 
goods, I ran as hard as I could run up the road. ‘Boom! 
whish! whish!’’ the shell had burst. Goodbye, then, to my load, 
for the horse probably would kick it to pieces. I looked back. 
The old horse had never noticed. He was jogging on behind me 
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with ears not even pricked. I went back to him and picked up 
the lines. A fragment of shell had smashed into the cart and 
through an oil painting. I decided that I could be as uncon- 
cerned as the horse; so we proceeded on together. 

To this incident was a curious sequel. In 1882, I was in Cin- 
cinnati. While dining at a café the friend who was with me 
requested: ‘‘Tell us some of your Vicksburg experiences.”’ 

So I did; and among other matters related about the horse and 
the cart and the shell. Some men sitting at the adjacent table 
listened. No sooner had I finished telling this incident, when 
one of the men jumped to his feet, and excitedly pounding the 
table, fairly yelled: ‘‘I fired that shot! I fired that shot!’’ He 
was Captain Hoffman, who had commanded the gunboat battery. 

Well, the house into which we moved was very different from 
our nice Vicksburg home. Formerly it had been a really fine 
planter’s house; but it had long been neglected and had been 
used as a school. It had been papered upon canvas; the negroes 
had torn off the paper in order to get at the canvas; consequently 
the walls were in tatters. In the basement a family of hogs had 
taken up quarters. The premises were dilapidated and thickly 
overgrown with blackberry bushes. 

Before entering, my wife sank down upon the porch, and cried 
and cried, moaning: ‘‘Oh, have we got to live in a place like 
this!’ Nevertheless, we became attached to the spot, for it was 
a refuge, and memories eventually clustered about it. When 
the time arrived to leave it, upon that very porch my wife sank 
again, and again cried and cried because she must say goodbye. 

In this ruinous house on the run-down plantation, I, formerly 
the prosperous merchant, had four families virtually dependent 
upon me. A negro and a mule also quartered themselves there. 
Every night the negro mounted the mule and rode off — where, 
I never knew. He was the only person who could ride the mule. 
Time and again pillagers from either army came in, with the 
inevitable piece of rope; haltered the mule, and straddled him. 
Up would fly the mule’s heels, and off would fly his would-be 
rider. After vainly trying to do something with him, the sol- 
diers would remove the rope and leave in disgust. Yet he was 
the meekest looking old mule imaginable, and he never objected 
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in the slightest to the negro. Eventually he disappeared, and 
probably was drafted into the artillery. 

We lacked much necessary furniture. Upon the plantation 
was a small graveyard, fenced with weather-beaten and falling 
palings. From these palings I constructed a couple of bedsteads 
for the two boys who were members of the household. We were 
put to strange shifts in those days. 

We were just off one of the main roads to Vicksburg; conse- 
quently we were exposed to the depredations of everybody, blue 
or gray, who chanced to be travelling by. We had, in the begin- 
ning, three cows; one was stolen; another was killed, and only a 
steak cut out of her. We had chickens, which speedily learned 
to roost very high. After the battle of Port Gibson the defeated 
Confederates streamed past in retreat, bound into Vicksburg. 
They crowded about our water-barrel, clamorous for a drink. 
Later, a portion of Grant’s army also passed; and they were so 
weary that it seemed to us we saw whole companies asleep as 
they trudged and stumbled — many with cheeks resting upon the 
gunstocks. 

The house, as I have said, was open to a visit from whoso- 
ever chose. Our hours were not our own. One night I was 
aroused by the negro whistling the peculiar signal used by the 
race when something was to be communicated. I stepped out 
on the porch and asked him what was the matter. ‘‘Any Yanks 
in theah?’’ he queried. I told him no. ‘‘They’s some Confed- 
erate officers out heah who want to come in, if they’s no Yanks 
about,’’ he explained. The Federal troops had closed in so fast 
that many Confederates were caught within the lines; and these 
were some. They were about famished. They said that they 
were determined to get into Vicksburg; but whether they did I 
do not know. 

Again, we were aroused by the clank of bridle chains, and by 
orders, in our yard. My wife went out; I followed. The 
approach to the house was an avenue of trees, great poplars; and 
we could descry a party of Federal soldiers leading away our 
horse. This was a thoroughbred horse bought by me from Gen- 
eral Taylor of the Confederate Army. The General had used 
him as his personal mount; but in the battle of Chickasaw Bayou 
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the horse had been mired, and in pulling free had sprained his 
foreleg. He was valued at several thousand dollars. ‘‘Here!’’ 
we called. ‘‘What are you men doing?’ They began to joke 
us. ‘‘Why, hello, old woman!’’ they retorted, seeing my wife. 
‘‘What are you doing up? Where’s your nightcap?’’ ‘‘Bring 
back that horse!’’ we cried. They good-naturedly explained. 
They said that they knew they ought not to take such a fine 
horse, but the orders against stealing had become very strict and 
yet they wanted some chickens. We had chickens, and if we 
would give them all they could take, they would return the horse! 
Certainly, anything rather than to have the horse removed. 
So they brought back the horse and put him in the stable; and 
producing sacks, they proceeded to grab the poor chickens from 
the limbs of the trees, wring their heads off, and stuff the bags. 
With sacks filled they rode away, engaging to come back again 
the next night. But they didn’t. 

We tried to bear patiently with the depredations; but when 
one night marauders broke into the barn and took every bridle, 
leaving me none, I revolted. From some carpet yarn and an 
old bit my wife made me an apology for a bridle; and using this 
I rode into the Federal camp, sought the officer in command of 
the District, and complained. He immediately gave me an 
order upon the quartermaster, which procured me a good, new 
bridle — but with a big U.S. upon the buttons. However, I 
put it on my horse and started back for home. 

I had gone but a short distance through the Federal camp, when 
suddenly a soldier sprang up and stopped me. ‘‘Well, if here 
isn’t a dashed Johnny Reb going off with a U. S. bridle!’’ he 
remarked. And he coolly divested my horse of it! So I rode 
home with the old rope-yarn contraption after all. 

For a time after moving into the plantation house I occupied 
my spare time at my trade of watchmaker. Some few watches 
came my way to be repaired. But very soon I found it to be 
more profitable to ‘‘hunt’’ provisions. With what money I 
had I rode about the country, buying, when posssible, ham and 
bacon and the like from neighbors. A neighbor and I killed a 
beef, and ‘‘jerked’’ the meat by drying it in the sun and smoke. 
It proved very acceptable. 
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However, in time my family was reduced to a main diet of 
eggs, milk, cottage cheese and cornbread. For a sack of coffee 
I paid $300; part of the coffee (a great luxury) I gave away toa 
neighbor —an act, the results of which were indeed far-reaching. 
Finally I was reduced to riding into the Federal camp, and 
asking for supplies. ‘‘Hey! What you coming here for, Johnny 
Reb?’’ would tease the soldiers. ‘‘For something to eat,’’ I 
would reply bravely; and it was the honest, even if humiliating, 
truth. 

I have mentioned that the yard was overrun with blackberry 
bushes. In lack of anything better to do, my wife busied herself 
by picking some of the berries, and making blackberry cordial. 
A Federal soldier happening in upon us, saw the cordial, and 
immediately besought that my wife put up some for the field 
hospital. He begged so hard, and said that he would furnish the 
liquor and the spices and sugar that he won my wife over — par- 
ticularly as it was for the hospital. The thought of the sick and 
wounded soldiers, whether wearing the gray or the blue, touched 
her heart. 

In the burning, blistering Southern summer sun she labored, 
gathering berries and boiling them. The soldier took the cor- 
dial, and appeared very grateful. Then, my little girl being ill 
with a cold, it occurred to me that at the hospital I could buy 
some quinine for her. So thither I went. To the officer in 
charge I introduced myself as the man whose wife had been fur- 
nishing the blackberry cordial. ‘‘The what!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘Blackberry cordial? Why, I only wish that we had some.’’ I 
explained further. I told him about the soldier, andall. ‘*Thun- 
deration!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘That’s why my patients have been 
getting drunk!’’ For the soldier had been the sutler, and not a 
drop of the cordial had reached the hospital save by an ‘‘interior’’ 
route! But I secured my quinine, and later the hospital did get 


some cordial. 


Vicksburg surrendered. When the troops entered I also rode 
in, beside, it happened, General Herron of Iowa. Poor: old 
Vicksburg! The bombardment had done its work. I saw my 
own store a mere heap of ruins, but strange to say, this affected 
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me not at all; everything was the same. I rode on to the 
family home. The house had a great hole in the side, where 
a shell had penetrated. This shell burst in the basement, which 
had been our dining room, and had splintered the table there so 
that the remains were about the size of matches. 

Before the house I dismounted, and was about to enter, when 
I encountered a negro whom I had left in charge as caretaker. 
“‘I’se mighty glad to see you again, Massa X,’’ said old Joe. 
‘But you better not goin theah. They’s Yanks in theah.’’ I 
pushed past him, and entered. In the hall, upon the sofa, there 
was sitting a man, well sprawled out, in white trousers and h‘s 
shirt, and without insignia. He was speaking with another 
man in uniform -—a colonel, The colonel told him that the house 
was ready, and then passed me and went out. As the man on 
the sofa appeared to be staying indefinitely, I asked: ‘‘By what 
authority, sir, do you take possession of another man’s house?”’ 
“‘That’s none of your damned business,’’ he answered, never 


moving. ‘‘Who are you?’’ ‘‘I’m the owner of this house,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Are you a loyal citizen?’’ he demanded. ‘‘That,’’ I 
replied —for I was furious —‘‘is none of your damned _ busi- 
ness !”’ 


At this he began to swear violently, and started to rise, lift- 
ing his foot as if, actually, he was about to kick me out of my 
own house! I did not wait to be kicked. Instead, I ran down 
the steps and overtook the colonel. I inquired where I could 
find General Grant, for I was bound to go to the head of the 
army. The colonel asked me if I knew to whom I was talking in 
the hall. I answered: ‘‘No, except that I knew it was not a gen- 
tleman.’’ The colonel informed me that it was General Mills, 
Grant’s medical adviser, and second only to him in rank, being 
head of the medical division of the assay. But Ididnot care. I 
had been treated rudely in my own house, so to General Grant 
I went. Grant’s headquarters were then upon the steamer Gros- 
beck; immediately after the surrender a great flock of Federal 
steamers had descended from just above the city. 

General Grant gave me an order, directing that my house be 
vacated to me, and upon the back he noted that I would find Gen- 
eral Mills another house just as good. General Mills flatly 
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refused to go; said that he would have to be put out; or at least, 
he added upon reflection, he would have to be awarded another 
house equal to this. He had not read the notation. ‘‘General 
Mills,’’ I said, ‘‘you don't have to go. J don’t insist upon your 
going. I don’t want the house yet. But I proposed to show you 
that I have some rights here. You can stay.’’ This completely 
changed him. He apologized for his former attitude; thanked 
me, and told me to make the house my own whenever I was in 
town. And when, in time, I removed my family from the plan- 
tation, I found that the house had been repaired, and that not a 
thing init, even to a gold pen which had been left upon the man- 
tel, had been molested. 

After the surrender I kept my family still upon the plantation, 
in the house which had sheltered us. But it was necessary that 
I should start up business, if possible. Surveying the site of 
my store, amidst the ruins I saw the safe, lying upon its face. 
Guards posted about the block prevented me from approaching. 
As the safe contained things of value, I went to Federal head- 
quarters to ask if I might not raise the safe and open it. Gen- 
eral Grant himself (I had now met him several times) received 
me; and after listening to me, said: ‘‘Now, Mr. X, if I were 
you I wouldn’t touch the safe at all. The things in it are much 
more secure than if in your personal possession. The guard has 
been posted to prevent depredations, and when you are ready for 
your safe then you probably can open it.’’ This sounded to me 
reasonable. I established myself in a small shop, as watch 
repairer. But one day I noticed that the safe had a hole right 
through the bottom! Somebody had been into it. The guards 
offered no objection, now, to my investigating further; and I 
found that the safe had been emptied! 

Well, this was pretty mean. I complained, and was directed 
to General Logan, who had charge of suchamatter. He turned 
me over to his adjutant. His adjutant promised that the affair 
should be looked into. Days passed. One morning a man 
brought into my shop a watch to be repaired, which I instantly 
recognized as from my lot, left in the safe. He said that he had 
purchased it from a Federal soldier. Humph! Here was a good 
clue. I hastened to the adjutant and told him, and the man 
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described the soldier. And the adjutant claimed that very soon 
now the whole mystery was to be cleared up. But shortly there- 
after came marching orders, and in the confusion my little affair 
was lost sight of; and so out of my store and my business, all 
that came to me was one watch. 

However, I was not discouruaged. At least, I could move my 
family into town again. I was now without any horse at all; 
but another mule had quartered himself on the plantation, and I 
was lucky enough, through a friend, to procure a team-mate for 
him. With these two mules, and a wagon piled high, I pro- 
gressed toward town. I had gone but a few miles, when two 
soldiers sprang out upon me from the roadside. They stopped 
me, and approaching the mules, blew the hairs apart on 
their flanks. One mule was branded “C. S.’’ the other 
“U.S.” ‘Great Scott!’’ reprimanded the two soldiers. ‘‘ 7hzs 
team won’t pull together, Johnny!’’ Whereupon they detached 
the mules from the wagon and took them away, leaving me 
there stalled in the middle of the road. I had to find another 
team. 

Now comes the sequel to the sack of coffee for which I had 
paid $300, and which I had divided witha neighbor. I was strug- 
gling along with my watch repairing business, doing the best 
that I could. And doing as well, at any rate, as my associates 
whom the war had left stranded and destitute, when into my 
shop walked the man to whom the coffee had been given. ‘‘Mr. | 
X,’’ he said, ‘‘I have never forgotten how good that coffee you 
sent over to me tasted; and I have wanted to pay you back in | 
some way. Now, I have some cotton; and if you’ll buy it you 
can have it for one dollar Confederate a pound.’’ He went on ) 
to explain that he desired to purchase a plantation which was 
| offered to him for a sum Confederate; and that I could help him 
make the deal. ‘‘But I have no money,’’ I objected. ‘‘No, but 
you have credit. You can borrow,’’ he answered. Which was 
true. ‘‘Come back in an hour,’’ I suggested. Then I went out 
upon the street, and meeting a young man who I knew had 

plenty of money at his call, stopped him. ‘‘What can I do for 
you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Have you got any money?’’ I queried. ‘‘Yes. 
How much do you want?’’ ‘‘I want $32,000 Confederate.’’ 
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‘Very well.’’ And he promised to have the matter arranged for 
me within a few minutes. 

Cotton, at this time, was worth about thirty-five cents, green- 
backs. I engaged to repay the young man, for the loan in Confed- 
erate, at the rate of fifteen cents, greenbacks. The cotton owner 
and I met, and I bought his cotton. In the final payment upon 
it I experienced what, I believe, was the greatest humiliation 
of my life. 

The city was still under martial law, of course; patrols were 
posted, and no civilian was permitted to go in or out, save as 
subject to an examination. Particularly, the carrying of any- 
thing in or out was suspicious. While I was on my way back, 
with my satchel, from the plantation where I had delivered the 
money, I was halted by a negro soldier. He was a stranger 
negro; any of the home boys would have recognized me. Sud- 
denly barring my route, he pointed his gun at me and ordered 
me, with a curse, to get off my horse. I could do nothing but 
obey. With foul threats he mounted the horse himself, and 
reviling me and from time to time prodding me with his rifle, 
he literally drove me before him to the outpost camp. He would 
pay no attention to my signed pass. It may be difficult for 
people of to-day to realize, thoroughly, what an indignity this 
seemed to me—a Southern man, habituated to the Southern 
darky and to Southern traditions. To be cursed by a negro, to 
be ordered from a horse and made to walk while he rode; to be 
threatened by him, even struck by him; to be used worse 
than I myself had ever used any of his race —for I had been 
tolerant with all slaves! Well, he drove me to the outpost camp. 
He delivered me to the officer. The officer recognized me; knew 
me well. I was promptly released, my horse was returned to me, 
the soldier was reproved, and I proceeded into the city. To this 
day I recall that experience with an involuntary shudder. 

When [ had contracted with the man for the cotton, he informed 
me that it was not yet baled, but was in the gin. This wasa 
pretty howdye-do, for I had supposed that I was buying it baled. 
What was I to do? I did not know much about ginning and bal- 
ing, and help was scarce; and it might appear that I was ‘‘up 
against it.’’ I went to the old negro Joe, who had taken care of 
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my house during the siege, and who was drivingadray. ‘‘Joe,”’ 
I said, ‘‘I’ve bought some cotton, but it’s in the gin-house. Do 
you know any niggers I can get to gin it and bale it for me?”’ “‘I 
reckon I does, Massa X,’’ he answered. ‘‘You jes’ leave that to 
me. I cain’t do it myself, but I can find some niggers who w#// 
do it.’’ So far, so good. About this time an acquaintance came 
to me and said that he himself had five bales of cotton which 
needed rebaling, in order to make them marketable; he needed 
money and must sell them, but he had nothing to rebale them 
with. I told him to go right to the gin-house where my cotton 
was, and help himself to baling and twine; and he thanked me. 

I shipped my cotton, when baled, down to Ne-w Orleans, and 
followed it so as to be there when it was sold. One day my 
broker sent me word. ‘‘I’ve sold your cotton,’’ said he, ‘‘at fifty- 
six cents.’’ ‘‘Good!’’ I exclaimed. Now will you advance me 
$1,000?”’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ he replied; and gave me the money. I 
turned it over to my wife, and she spent every cent of it before 
night, simply in buying necessities, such as clothing for herself 
and the children. During the war cloth was so high and scarce 
that she had been obliged to make clothing out of bedspreads and 
the like. 

I felt pretty jubilant over the sale of the cotton; but the very 
next day, while I was in the broker’s office, in came a man with 
alot of cotton samples under hisarm. ‘‘Mr. So-and-so,”’ he said 
to the broker, ‘‘I am sorry to inform you that the lot of cotton 
you sold us yesterday is not up to sample, and is rejected.”’ 
“‘What!’’ exclaimed the broker and myself together. ‘‘I am 
sorry, gentlemen,’’ repeated the man; but the cotton does not 
run even with the sample, and there is nothing for us to do but 
to reject it all.’’ Neither the broker nor I could understand. 
“The only thing for you, is to have the lot repacked,’’ counseled 
the man. So here was I, with my cotton thrown back on my 
hands, and a thousand dollars advance from the broker to repay. 

The cotton was spread out on the warehouse floor, and gone 
over and repacked. What was the matter? Why, that acquain- 
tance to whom I had granted the freedom of the ginhouse and 
my baling and twine had substituted his five poor bales for five 
of my best bales! I was angry, and yet it all developed for the 
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good. During the three weeks consumed in repacking my cot- 
ton, prices advanced from the fifty-six cents to seventy-nine 
cents, and I sold for the top price. On the coffee which I had 
given my neighbor during the siege of Vicksburg I cleared 
$20,000! With the greater portion of my profits, I at once went 
to New York City, to settle with my creditors. I owed there 
$46,000, and offered to pay at the rate of twenty-five cents on 
the dollar. One man refused to take more than fifteen cents on 
the dollar. Another man refused to take less than one hundred 
cents. <A third man, after his clerk, a mulatto, had stated that 
they would have no dealings at all with anybody whose partner 
had been in the ‘‘Rebel’’ army, interfered, shook hands with 
me, ordered my note brought, endorsed it, and handed it over 
with the statement: ‘‘Keep it. You're the first person to come 
up here and settle, and I won’t accept a cent.”’ 

So much for my own debts. But of the $56,000 on the store’s 
books, and swallowed by the war, only some $1,200, as I have 
said, was ever collected. The last collection was accomplished 
in quite a curious way. Revisiting Vicksburg in 1882, I was 
accosted on the street by an old acquaintance, who said: ‘‘Why, 
Mr. G. has been looking for you. He wants to pay you some 
money, but he has not known your address.’’ I found Mr. G., 
but we could neither of us recollect how much it was that he 
owed on that before-the-war account. The books had been 
burned when the shells had destroyed the store, and my partner, 
whoin I had bought out, was gone. However, I remembered 
that in 1862 I had placed some accounts in the hands of an attor- 
ney across the river in Louisiana; and I thought that possibly 
he might have the figures of Mr. G.’s account. Mr. G. and I 
drove over there, and to the attorney’s office. He recognized 
me. I asked him if he recalled anything about the accounting 
question. For answer he reached out his hand, took from a 
pigeon-hole a folded, dusty paper. It was the statement for 
which we were looking! There, for twenty years, it had lain. 
The attorney certainly showed a remarkable memory — but his 
collections system was a bit slow. 


Arranged by Epvwin L. Sasin. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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THE QUESTION OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


This is the age of asking questions; when everybody waits to 
know ‘‘how?”’ or ‘‘why?’’ The spirit of inquiring is in the air, 
and people are ceasing to take things for granted. Some of this, 
no doubt, is mere unrest or idle curiosity, but-most of it is due 
to the impulse of the times, which is unwilling to do or suffer 
anything without seeing a reason for it. It is not strange, then, 
that the spirit of inquiry has passed beyond the region of learn- 
ing and science, of law and politics, and possessed the average 
man, who is wanting to know about many things, amongst others 
“‘why?’’ should he live as he does and ‘‘how?’’ can he improve 
his living. And all sorts of people, sociologists and churchmen, 
philanthropists and dreamers, practical men and cranks, are try- 
ing to find out ‘‘why?’’ and tell him ‘‘how?”’ 

This article will meddle with none of the more popular and 
burning questions of the day, with trusts and high prices, labor 
and capital, graft and civic dishonesty, but it will turn to a side 
of our daily life that affects us as nearly as any of these, and, 
one is almost tempted to say, as deeply. 

In spite of our spirit of inquiry, there are still many things 
that we are too prone to take for granted, things that have been 
in the past and seem as if they would continue to be in the 
future. If there is anything that would appeal to our natural- 
borr conservatism it is the way in which we live and the way we 
make the places we live in, our towns and villages, the homes of 
our communities; for these things have descended to us from 
primitive ages, and have changed so gradually that we do not 
notice the difference in most respects except at considerable 
intervals of time; many a man who thinks little of rearranging 
and renovating his own home would never think of applying a 
similar process to that of the community. 

What kind of home ought the community to have? How 
would one make a town if one were able to start from the begin- 
ning? We plan our houses as carefully as we can, we arrange all 
the rooms to be of the best sizes, aspects, and positions for their 


several uses, to have the most convenient relation to each other, 
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and we study all the points bearing upon the future uses and com- 
forts of the home with vast care and solicitude. Why should we 
not give at least as much forethought to the town, the common 
home of all? If, then, the town is the common home of all, it 
should be conceived and constructed for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. How is this to be achieved, and what would 
be the characteristics of the ideal home of the community? 

People have assembled into communities from the beginnings 
of civilization for protection against enemies, convenience of 
business, the practice of religion and the diverse phases of social 
life, and, in short, for all those things which can only be achieved 
by co-operation. Such purposes can only be attained in their 
best kind and degree when the facilities for going t and fro, for 
exchanging ideas and for all kinds of communication, personal 
and otherwise, are the simplest and most efficient possible; when 
every available provision has been made for the general health, 
recreation and personal liberty; when light and air are free for 
all, and when all unnecessary noise, unsightly objects, bad odors 
and other impediments to the peace and quietness and leisure 
that are the right of every man have been eliminated. It will 
not require much reflection to show that each and all of these is 
everyone’s business because they affect everyone, and therefore 
everyone has a personal interest in co-operating to get them. 
They are such as no one through superior wealth, social position, 
opportunity, or other reason, should monopolize. 

Let us take these items separately and consider what they 
mean. What does easy communication mean and _ include? 
Nowadays we have so much complex and cumbrous machinery 
for moving ourselves or our ideas from place to place, railways, 
trolleys, telephones, telegraph, United States mails and newspa- 
pers, that in our satisfaction over the mechanical marvels all 
about us we are apt to forget the dangers and delays of steam and 
trolley lines, the blocks and other hindrances to traffic, the long- 
drawn-out and tortuous routes between one point and another, 
and the noise, clumsiness and inconvenience of it all. Now, can 
this be improved, and if so, how? A few daysago the writer had 
occasion to go by trolley from City Hall Park, New York, to 
Bergen Beach, Brooklyn. It took twice as long to travel the first 
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third of the journey (to the Plaza Prospect Park) as the second 
two thirds; and this, not in the evening when out of town traffic 
is heaviest, but in the morning when it is lightest. The reason 
was quite obvious; for the first third of the route several lines 
were confined to two or three crowded streets, after which they 
branched in different directions. Now this delay which brings 
the average pace of a car that can and does on occasion travel 
twenty miles or more an hour down to five or six miles, means 
much more than compelling casual travellers to spend an uncon- 
scionably long time in getting across Brooklyn. It means that 
the multitudes who are compelled to make their homes at 
great distances from their work must spend from one to two 
hours of every working day that might and should be devoted 
to their own uses of profitable work or rest or recreation, in 
cars that crawl from stop to stop with maddening and perfectly 
avoidable delays; that they must fight savagely with each other 
to get places, and hold them by painful and humiliating crowd- 
ing, and by the exercise of a fortitude, a patience and a resolu- 
tion that make the judicious grieve to see it so pitiably ill applied. 
It means that all these throngs who thus fight and suffer for 
their daily bread and their equally necessary daily transit are 
wasting a quite incalculable amount of energy in a conflict with 
their neighbors that could and should be used in friendly inter- 
course with them, in dignified and profitable leisure or in invig- 
orating and useful work; be it only a pipe and paper on the 
porch, or hoeing the garden, or a game at croquet or baseball. 
It is not difficult to believe that this ceaseless and discourag- 
ing labor must sap the strength of an entire class, leaving 
little for anything but daily work and travel, and must seriously 
Jet and hinder their moral and mental growth, concentrated 
as their best attention is on trivial anxieties and efforts that 
uselessly absorb their time and strain their minds and endur- 
ance. 

Anyone who has seen the infamous ‘‘Brooklyn Bridge crush’’ 
or tried to reach a distant point in the rush hours, will believe 
that these conditions and their consequences are not exagger- 
ated. Conditions of the same kind produce similar results on 
Manhattan Island, and its population, permanent and transient, 
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though to a less degree, for they do not depend so much on sur . 
face cars. 

What is the principal cause of all this? It is neither more nor 
less than bad street planning. Now that it is too late we can see 
that if these two great cities — for that is what they virtually are 
—had been properly planned in the beginning, with the skill 
that made Washington and modern Paris what they are, there 
would have been no transit problem. There would have been 
long, straight avenues intersecting the cities in all essential 
directions, and they would have been of sufficient width to allow 
the free passage of all traffic with lines of express cars where 
necessary ; and they would have been so arranged as to distribute 
the traffic in all directions instead of confining it to a few narrow 
and congested streets. Many modern conditions, of course, 
such as elevated railroads and bridges over the East River, could 
not have been foreseen; but even as things are, the most enlight- 
ened and economical policy in the long run would be to spend a 
few hundred millions in gradually making the street plan of 
Greater New York what it ought to be; for the expenditure of 
great sums of money is as nothing compared with the raising of 
the standard of efficiency, leisure, comfort and self-respect of a 
whole population. This instance of Greater New York is an 
extreme one; but for that very reason it is likely to be the more 
striking. What New York is, any town may become in propor- 
tion to its growth; and the lesson taught by planning here cannot 
be learned too soon by the smallest village which has any civic 
spirit. 

So much for the value of easy communication toacity. What 
shall be done for its health? The maker of the ideal city would 
pay little attention to hospitals and other machinery for curing 
disease; these would take care of themselves. He would try to 
prevei.t it as far as possible by planning his city so that prevent- 
able disease did not exist; so that plenty of light and fresh air 
were to be had by all who would; so that parks, playhouses and 
open spaces were within easy reach of anyone. Such things as 
pure food and water, proper sanitation, hygienic conditions in 
factories and workshops, prevention of crowding, could be best 
attained by cultivating a public spirit that insisted on them; 
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but the properly planned city would make them all easier to 
get, and more efficient when gotten. 

Moreover, the ideal city would be devised as much for beauty 
as utility, because beauty is as practically useful as things purely 
utilitarian. Applied to a city or village, it really means the : 

| elimination of the unfit, the pretentious and the untrue, whether rai 
they be found in a public monument or the home of an artisan. 
It does not necessarily mean the spending of much money on any 
public or private work, either a lamp-post or a factory building, 
but it does mean the lavish spending of thought. To be more 
specific, it means the planning of the streets, so that they will 
develop as beautifully as their uses will allow, the provision of 
sites for public monuments, the proper distribution of parks and 
open spaces, the generous planting of trees, the establishment 
of ‘‘civic centres,’’ and the designing and arrangement of pub- 
lic buildings so that they shall be worthy in themselves and shall 
each enhance the effort of the other. In proportion as these 
things are done well, light and air, convenience of traffic and 
business health and quiet will be assured to the community, and 
its prosperity and happiness will be increased. One more re- 
form the writer hopes to see begun and carried out. The time 
should not be far distant when car tracks with their noise, clumsi- 
ness and defacement to the streets will be replaced by motor cars 
running smoothly and quietly under their own power. The 
greater the traffic, the more need for this innovation. 

In travelling through the South the need for a different point 
of view in civic life continually makes itself felt. Towns are 
il] arranged, streets are too narrow, dust is too plentiful, green 
spaces and trees are far too few, and too often little pride is 
taken in the appearance of the business part of the city at least. 
One cannot help thinking that under a sultry sun people should 
cultivate the outdoor life, working, playing and eating, and even 
sleeping as far as possible in the open air and under the shade of 
trees, or of sheltering roofs, as they do in the hot countries of 
Europe. 

Civic Improvement in its broad sense may sound visionary 
and impractical to those who can foresee its difficulties and have 
had no time to study its facilities; but it has become and is a 
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becoming a hard and undeniable reality in the case of many of 
our cities, and even villages. To mention a few, New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Denver, Manila, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toronto, St. Louis, Honolulu, Greenville and Columbia 
(South Carolina), amongst many others, have adopted plans of 
improvement of greater or less completeness. Many small towns 
and villages are following their example, and no place, however 
small, should think the subject outside of its consideration. 
Alterations in small places, in fact, are often more easily made 
than in cities, where buildings and land are alike very costly 
and vested interests so strong. No community, in fact, should 
be content to live and suffer under the mistakes of its forefathers, 
but should set about hopefully to correct them in the light of our 
more modern knowledge. 
Haroitp A. CAPArn. 
New York City. 
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SOME BOOKS ON THEOLOGY 
Dr. McKim’s PROBLEM OF THE PENTATEUCH’’! 


Signs are not wanting that a distinct reaction has set in against 
the conclusions of the extreme wing of the ‘‘Higher Critics’’ 
of the Old and New Testaments and against the principles upon 
which their criticism is based. This extreme or radical school 
is represented by such well-known names as Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. Back of their critical processes lie certain fundamental 
theological and philosophical postulates. Their theological basis 
is that of naturalistic Rationalism; their philosophical basis (in 
many cases, at least) is the Hegelian assumption of impersonal 
“‘tendencies’’ as the determining factors in history. ‘‘Well- 
hausen,’’ for example, ‘‘holds that the Israelitish religion, so far 
from having its origin in a divine revelation, as the Bible 
asserts, worked itself up by degrees out of heathenism; and 
Kuenen affirms that the Jewish and Christian religions are no 
more entitled to be considered of supernatural origin than Bud- 
dhism or Islamism”? (p. 68). Precisely similar assumptions, theo- 
logical and philosophical, underlay the New Testament criticism 
of Strauss and Baur and and the Tiibingen school of half a cen- 
tury or more ago. But the conclusions of those critics of the 
New Testament have long since been thoroughly discredited, 
and we find the great historian Harnack (in the famous Preface 
to his Chronologie der Altchristlichen Literatur) stating the 
following as the conclusion to which scholarship has been led in 
regard to the early documents of Christianity: ‘‘After charac- 
terizing our time as one in which the New Testament writing 
had been treated asa tissue of illusions and falsifications (Har- 
nack), declared that, for critical science, that time was past; that 
the net result of its investigations was that the tradition of the 
Church in regard to the early Christian literature was in the 
main reliable; and that that literature was for the most part 


1THE PROBLEM OF THE PENTATEUCH: AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
RESULTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By Randolph McKim, D.D., LL.D. 
With a Foreword by the Dean of Canterbury. Longmans, 1906. 
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veracious and trustworthy’’ (pp. 35, 36). But now the school of 
radical New Testament critics has been succeeded by a school of 
equally radical critics of the Old Testament, who are endeavor- 
ing to establish such negative and destructive conclusions as 
would in effect subvert the divine origin and authority of the re- 
ligion of ancient Israel. In this great controversy Dr. McKim 
does not assume the réle of a judge, but rather that of one of the 
jurors. He frankly admits himself to be ‘‘neither an Orientalist 
nor a Hebraist, nor an archzologist, nor an expert in literary 
analysis.’’ But he reminds his readers ‘‘that both Wellhausen, 
the oracle, and Robertson Smith, his interpreter, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, undertook to appeal their cause from the court of the 
Orientalist, the linguist, and the expert scholar, to the forum of 
opinion over which commonsense presides. The ‘‘Prolegome- 
na’’ of the former addresses itself to ‘‘the mass of Bibie read- 
ers.’” The argument is declared to be ‘‘within the scope of any 
one who reads the English Bible carefully, and is able to think 
clearly.’’ A similar view has been recently expressed by an 
eminent scholar in relation to the most burning of New Testa- 
ment problems. ‘‘The only thing to be done,”’ he says, ‘‘is for 
each of us to state his view of the case as he sees it, and to appeal 
to the public, as the jury of plain men. . . to decide between 
the competing theories.’’ 

But, while Dr. McKim’s attitude is a conservative one, 
it is not that of an unintelligent or obscurantist conservatism. 
am not contending,’’ says he, ‘‘against the documentary 
hypothesis. There is much to be said in favor of the theory 
of the composite character of the books of the Pentateuch. 
Neither do I hold a brief for the traditional view of the Mosaic 
authorship. It is, I conceive, a legitimate subject of inquiry 
how far these books, in the form that we have them now (svc), 
proceeded from the hand of Moses, provided they are accepted 
as authentic accounts of the transactions they record. Nor yet 
am I arguing the question of how far allegory may be made a 
legitimate vehicle of divine revelation. In my judgment it is an 


2 Rev. Wm. Sanday, D.D., “The Criticism of The Fourth Gospel.” 
Quoted by Dr. McKim in his Introduction (pp. 3, 4). 
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entire mistake to suppose that the value of the narrative of the 
Fall, in the Book of Genesis, is dependent upon its being 
accepted as literal history. If we suppose it to be an allegory 
and not history, the teaching it embodies is just as important; 
is, in fact, just the same. This view was held by many of the 
early Christian fathers. Gregory of Nyssa describes the account 
of Paradise and the Fall as ‘ideas in the form of a story.’ On 
this occasion I make no affirmation, in regard to these several 
points. I wish only to make it clear that, in challenging the 
Wellhausen hypothesis, of the books and of the history, these 
questions are not involved one way or the other’’ (pp. 74,75). 

Dr. McKim well says, ‘‘The method (of these extreme critics) 
is inadequate. It is based predominantly on philology, and phil- 
ology cannot furnish sufficient support — broad enough and deep 
enough — for so weighty a superstructure. History and arche- 
ology must also be used as foundation stones. ... . Like consid- 
erations,’’ Dr. McKim continues, ‘‘were urged by Dean Milman 
more than a generation ago to the critical theories then in vogue. 
What he wrote of them may be applied to the Graf-Wellhausen 
theory: 

*«*There seems to be a fatal fallacy in the groundwork of much 
of their argument. Their minute inferences and conclusions 
drawn from slight premises, seem to presuppose an antiquity 
and perfect accuracy in the existing text, not in itself probable, 
and certainly utterly inconsistent with the general principles of 
their criticism. They are in this respect, in this alone, almost 
at one with the most rigid adherent of verbal inspiration. .. . 
The argument from language appears to me to be equally inse- 
cure, and to be used with great caution and judgment. . . . This 
criticism must always bear in mind the uncertainty of the 
received text, which on its own principles. . . . it is bound to 


admit’ ’’ (pp. 92, 93). 


We are to remember that the question as to the date and 
authorship of certain books, or parts of books, of the Old Testa- 
ment is a question entirely distinct from that of the origin and 
development of the institutions of Israel’s worship and polity. 
In other words, the /terary question is to a large extent distinct 
from the Azstorical question. And of the two, the historical ques- 
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tion appears to be the one of preponderating importance. In 
this connection, it is a fact not to be overlooked that the earlier 
assumptions of the extreme rationalistic critics must now be 
revised and corrected in view of the remarkable, nay, wonderful 
discoveries made in recent years in the field of Babylonian and 
Assyrian archeology. 

The following analogy drawn by Dr. McKim and the argument 
which it contains are of striking significance: ‘‘For my own 
part,’’ he says, ‘‘J avow that I would as soon believe that the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Venus de Milo were each the work of 
twenty or thirty sculptors in different epochs of ancient history, 
and that our modern expert artists could mark off the parts of 
those masterpieces which were wrought by each, as I will be- 
lieve that the exquisite story of Joseph and his brethren (to take 
but a single example) —a veritable masterpiece of literary art — 
was the work of a score or more of authors and ‘redactors’ and 
that our clever professors of literary anatomy can dissect it, verse 
by verse, and clause by clause, and distribute the fragments 
severally to their various writers and compilers’’ (p. 79). 

Perhaps the most central and vital part of Dr. McKim’s argu- 
ment in opposition to the extreme criticism is that which is con- 
cerned with the date and origin of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch —the Book of Deuteronomy. ‘‘The Deuteronomy prob- 
lem,’’ says he, ‘‘may be considered the pivot of the whole theory 
against which I contend’’ (p.107). Wellhausen, as is well 
known, identifies this book with the ‘‘book of the law’’ which 
was discovered in the Temple by Hilkiah, the high priest, in 
the reign of Josiah, about 621 B. C. (See II Kings XXII). 

Dr. McKim contends for the traditional view, that Deuteron- 
omy, in substance, at least, goes back to a period much anterior 
to the reign of Josiah, and that the materials of which it is 
composed may, in large part, date from the time of the great 
legislator, Moses himself. Wellhausen’s view, though supported 
by Driver, ‘‘is stoutly contested by such scholars as Kloster- 
mann, Hommel, Kohler, Robertson and Delitzsch’’ (p.116). 

Enough has been said to show the value and timeliness of Dr. 
McKim’s latest book. Its author combines clearness and vigor 
of style with trenchant force of argument. His temper, more- 
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over, is judicial; he bears no undue animus against the scholars 
whose views he is opposing, and of whom, though disagreeing 
toto coelo with their conclusions, he yet speaks with unfailing 
urbanity and respect. The book is a worthy contribution to 
Biblical literature, and will still further enhance the reputation 
of its distinguished author. 


INTRODUCTION TO DoGmatic THEOLOGY 


This is the first volume of a series which, as projected by its 
author, is intended to cover the whole field of Systematic Divin- 
ity, from an Anglican, or, to be more exact, from an Anglo- 
Catholic standpoint. The delicate and difficult subject of the 
relations of Anglicanism to Catholicity are discussed with con- 
siderable fullness (mainly in Chapter VII, under the title ‘*Pro- 
vincialism’’), as are also the relations of Anglicanism to ‘‘passing 
thought.’’ The author’s standpoint is as frankly Catholic as it 
is frankly dogmatic. In regarding Anglicanism as a provincial 
section of the Catholic Church, possessing and exercising rights 
of jurisdiction and legislation within its own area, yet in organic 
connection with the Greek and Roman branches of Catholicity, 
he ignores any real ecclesiastical or vital relations as subsisting 
between Anglican Christianity on the one side, and the various 
Protestant Communions on the other. In regard to this ‘‘branch’”’ 
theory, as it has been called, which to a large extent has become 
popularised in Anglican circles through the influence of the 
Oxford Movement, the question inevitably occurs whether the 
Church of England — or the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country —has succeeded any better in establishing organic 
ecclesiastical relations with the Greek and Roman Communions 
than she has with the various Protestant bodies. 

Again, as regards dogma, Prof. Hall’s position seems to be, in 
all essentials, that of St. Thomas Aquinas, interpreted and applied 
with reference to modern conditions. The un-Protestant charac- 
ter of the work is seen in the subordinate place to which Dr. 


S INTRODUCTION TO DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Francis J. 
Hall, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Longmans. 
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Hall assigns the science of Scriptural interpretation, or exegesis 
as compared with dogmatic theology (pp.12,13). The interpre- 
tation of the Bible is to be conducted in obedience to the dog- 
matic rulings of the Ecumenical Church. Within these limita- 
tions, the book is of real and considerable value. It is clearly 
and forcibly written. We confess, however, toa feeling of regret 
that the strong and positive presentation of dogma, so much 
needed at the present time, should be discounted by so much 
that is distinctly medizval and opposed to evangelical freedom 
and progress. 

We have been especially interested in the chapter on the 
Natural and the Supernatural, in which the burning questions 
of Revelation and Miracle are treated with special reference to 
recent discussions. The book is thoroughly in touch with the 
present day conditions and controversies. Prof. Hall is no 
‘‘closet theologian.’’ He keeps a close watch upon the develop- 
ments of contemporary thought, as was shown by his activity in 
connection with the ‘‘Crapsey case’’ last year. Of the validity, 
adequacy and authority of the doctrinal system for which he 
stands, Dr. Hall has not the slightest doubt or question. This 
conviction gives to his work a certain incisiveness and vigor 
which cannot fail to impress many minds, and to win for him a 
considerable following. There are some who think, and who 
frankly express the opinion that the Anglican Church has no 
distinctive theology of her own. Dr. Hall’s position, in spite 
of his catena of dogmatic pronouncements, does not differ from 
this so widely as might at first sight be supposed. For he 
endorses Newman’s principle of interpreting distinctively Angli- 
can formularies as in essential accordance with Roman theology 
{the Council of Trent]. (See page 188). 

It is, however, to be hoped that Dr. Hall’s teaching in its 
practical effect will prove to be less un- or anti-Protestant than 
might be inferred from his theoretical standpoint. Evangelical 
teaching and the spirit of Protestant liberty have once for all 
been admitted into the Church of England, and consciously or 
unconsciously modify and color the writings even of those who 
would themselves most strongly repudiate the title ‘‘Protes- 


tant.’”’ 
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SEEBERG’s ‘‘History oF DoctTRINEs’’* 


Professor Seeberg’s work is a scholarly and useful manual, 
wherein may be traced the course of theological development in 
the Church from the Apostles’ time down to and including the 
period of the Reformation. It has the merits of clearness and 
succinctness, while at the same time it is based upon ample and 
thorough research. We have examined with especial interest 
the section treating of Greek Christianity in its distinctive fea- 
tures and characteristic development; those which deal with St. 
Augustine’s relation to the growth of the conceptions of Church 
and Sacraments, and of his doctrines touching Sin and Grace; 
also those dealing with the genesis and development of Protestant 
doctrine in the sixteenth century. As might have been expected, 
the treatment of the theology of Luther is especially full and 
complete. The work as a whole is characterized by sympathy, 
insight, moderation and balance, and may be commended either 
as a text-book or as a book of reference for use in theological 
schools. 


Dr. INGE’s IDEALISM AND Mysticism ° 


Dr. Inge, recently appointed Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge University, has won his way to recogni- 
tion as one of the most penetrating and influential thinkers in 
the Anglican Church to-day. While appearing to emphasize the 
intellectual side of religion rather than its purely spiritual side, 
at the same time as a champion of the primacy of intellect and 
an opponent of Pragmatism, he has made himself felt on behalf 
of the rights and claims of reason in religious thought. Dr. Inge 
is opposed to the idea that the sum total of religious truth can 
be interpreted by purely ethical categories. He says (p. 18): “‘I 
believe that the determination to find in God’s government of 
the world the rule of a moralist pure and simple has been a great 


*TExT-BooK OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. (Two Volumes). By 
Dr. Reinhold Seeberg, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Phijadelphia: The Lutheran Publication Society. 

5 PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MysTIcisM. By William Ralph Inge, M.A., 
D.D. Longmans, 1907. (The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1906). 
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obstacle to understanding the actual laws under which we live. 
These laws, we must believe, contain nothing contrary to the 
moral goodness of the Creator; but I repeat that I can see noth- 
ing derogatory to the character of God in supposing that other 
considerations, besides those which we call moral, have entered 
into their texture.’’ And again (p. 21.): ‘‘The over-confidence 
and optimism of the great scientists in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have been followed by a vehement reaction against 
the religion of nature. It is almost denied that nature bears 
any impress of the Creator’s character. . . . For my own part,”’ 
Dr. Inge goes on to say (p. 25), ‘‘I believe that the Platonists 
and Wordsworth are right, and Lotze wrong. I agree with 
Scotus Erigena that ‘every visible and invisible creature is a 
theophany,’ and with Charles Kingsley that ‘all symmetrical 
natural objects are types of some spiritual truth and existence.’ ’’ 

Personality is interpreted by Dr. Inge in a somewhat mystical 
manner. He takes strong ground, and we believe rightly, against 
what he calls ‘‘skeptical orthodoxy,”’ i. e. the attitude which seeks 
to hold to religious truth by the faculty of faith working by w//, 
while professing itself speculatively and intellectually agnostic. 
Loisy on the one hand, and Hermann and the Ritschlians on 
the other, are weighed in the balances and found philosophically 
wanting. 

If we were to offer any criticism upon Dr. Inge’s own position, 
it would be that he appears to give an over-intellectualistic 
interpretation of Christianity. Plotinus is to him one of the 
greater prophets. The interpretation of Christ as Reason (Logos) 
seems to be for Professor Inge the ultimate goc/, rather than, as 
with St. John, the means to the interpretation of the Incarna- 
tion and the redemptive work of the Sen of God. Consequently, it 
is the philosophy of religion rather than theology proper that one 
finds in Dr. Inge’s brilliant pages. One is therefore hardly sur- 
prised to find that the least satisfactory lecture is that which 


deals with The Problem of Sin. 
WILLiaM S. BrsnHop. 


The University of the South. 
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NOTES 


“‘Vancouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound,’’ by Professor Ed- 
mond S. Meany, of the University of Washington, which appears 
from the press of the Macmillan Company (1907), is a composite 
production. The most important part of the book is a reprint of 
about three hundred and fifty pages from the second volume of 
the second edition of Vancouver’s journal, published in 1801. 
To this is prefixed an introductory chapter; a brief biography of 
Vancouver; a chapter on ‘‘Historic Nootka Sound;’’ and a 
chapter on the life of Don Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra, the 
Spanish commandant of the marine establishment of St. Blas and 
California, who, after the Nootka Convention of 1790, repre- 
sented on the northwest coast of America the interests of the 
Spanish monarchy, as Vancouver did those of Great Britain. 
As to the facts of the lives of these two men, the author has car- 
ried out not a little research; the rest of his work consists of 
notes upon the journal. The book is liberally illustrated with 
maps, photographs of portraits of men of the time and reproduc- 
tions of some of the engravings in the original Vancouver’s 
journal. The advanced student will find neither a definitive edi- 
tion of the entire journal, nor an exhaustive monograph upon the 
subject which the book undertakes to discuss; but the general 
reader will find a pleasant introduction to the early beginnings 
of white settlement on Puget Sound. It is interesting also as 
the product of that local historical enthusiasm which is so 
important for the preservation of the records of the past. 


In the ninth volume of the ‘‘Publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society’’ (Oxford, Mississippi, 1906), Professor 
Franklin L. Riley continues his work of editing materials that 
relate to Mississippi history. This stout volume of nearly six 
hundred pages opens with a report on the proceedings of the 
eighth public meeting, by the editor, who also contributes two 
papers, one on ‘‘The Life and Literary Services of Dr. John 
Monette,’’ and one entitled ‘‘A Contribution to the History of 
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the Colonization Movement in Mississippi.’? There are also 
several articles on the period of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion and several upon points of local interest. A brief and 
scholarly paper by Professor B. W. Bond, Jr., treats of ‘‘Mon- 
roe’s Efforts to Secure Free Navigation of the Mississippi River 
during his Mission to France;’’ while Mr. J. W. Wade contrib- 
utes a valuable historic legal essay on ‘‘Lands of the Liquida- 
ting Levee Board through Litigation and Legislation.’’ There 
is printed from a manuscript left by Dr. Gideon Lincecum, his 
‘Life of Apushimataha,’’ a very interesting narrative. The 
volume concludes with two reprints: ‘‘A trip through the Piney 
Woods”’ by Col. J. F. H. Claiborne, orginally published in the 
Natchez Free Trader and Gazette in 1841-2; and ‘‘A Brief His- 
tory of the Mississippi Territory, etc.’’ by James Hall, A.M., 
printed in 1801. This, says Professor Riley, was the first his- 
tory of the Mississippi Territory, and the only copy known is in 
the Library of Congress. Mississippi is to be congratulated on 
the continued and increasing interest in historical matters that 
is evidenced by the publications of her State Historical Society. t 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 15, 1907 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM 
By THOMAS KIRKUP, Author of “A History of Socialism,” etc. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Pp. viii-216. $1.40, net. 

This book was first published in 1887 and has been out of print since 1890. Its 
air * to bring out what is fundamental in socialism both as contrasted with the pre- 
vaiuu, social system and with theories for which it is usually mistaken. It isan attempt 
to discover what is enduring and beneficent in the socialist movement by a study of 
the forces, principles, and tendencies which are at work in the present stage of historic 
evolution. The opening chapter of 33 pages sketches the rise and progress of socialism 
and its connection with the growth of democracy. The method of treatment and the 
style are not technical and formal, but such as appeal to the general public having an 
interest in the wide human question of socialism. 


HYDRAULICS. 
By S. DUNKERLEY, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering in the University of Manchester. With numerous Diagrams. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Sold separately.) 
Vol. I. Hydraulic Machinery. 8vo. Pp. viii-343, $3.00.+ 
Vol. Il. The Resistance and Propulsion of Ships. [In the press. 
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THE ALPINE GUIDE. 

By the late JOHN BALL, F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club. 

Vol. Il. The Central Alps. Part I, including those portions of Switzerland to 
the North of the Rhéne and Rhine Valleys. A New Edition. Reconstructed and 
Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club under the General Editorship of A. V. VALENTINE 
RICHARDS, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, 

2,00. 

F The following Volumes have already been published: 

Vol. I. The Western Alps: the Alpine Region, South of the Rhéne Valley, from the 
Col de Tenda to the Simplon Pass. Reconstructed and Revised by W. A. B. Coo- 
LIDGE. With 9 Maps. Crown 8vo. $4.00.* 

Hints and Notes, Practical and Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps. New Edition. 
Prepared on behalf of the Alpine Club by W. A. B. Coo_mpce. Crown 8vo. $1.00.* 


PRODUCER GAS. 
By J. E. DOWSON and A. T. LARTER, F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo, 
$3.00, net, 
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THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence between the Years 1837 and 1861. 


Published by Authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by ARTHUR CHRIS. 
TOPHER BENSON, M.A., and Viscount ESHER, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. With 4o 
Photogravure Portraits. In three volumes. Medium 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 
$15.00 net; expressage additional. [October 16, 


The first of these volumes covers the correspondence of the Queen till the age of nearly tw 5 
five. We see her first a Princess, and a young Queen, under the guidance of a courtly and pM 
Premier; we see her cailed upon to select a husband of her own choice, a Prince who with a dep sense 
of responsibility combined a wide and exact political knowledge. With new ministers, to whom she 
had been instinctively opposed, considerable difficulties arose, but the personal antipathy was soon over. 
come; throughout the country the Crown became every year more popular, but there were angry mutter- 
—~ 7 of discontent, and risings against long hours of labour and dear food; while Ireland was full of 

tion and agitation. 

The second volume covers the period dealing with the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Foreign Reyo- 
lutions, of which the most sensational incident will perhaps be found to be the story of the flight of Louis 
Philippe to Newhaven, the disruption of the old Whig Party, and the fiasco of Chartism. It was a time 
of wild speculation in Railway Shares, and sensational discoveries of gold in Australia. But even the 
commercial panic of 1847 could not destroy the steady improvement in the condition of the people, and 
the increase of its capital. The Queen’s correspondence with her Ministers shows how closely in touch 
she was with the varied interests of her subjects, and her letters to King Leopold indicate her deep 
interest in European politics, from the monarchical point of view. 

The third of the three volumes of correspondence deals with the Eastern Question, the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, entailing the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown, the China 
War, the Franco-Austrian War, and the struggle for a United Italy. The selection terminates with 
the Prince Consort’s life. 

It has, of course, been wholly impossible for the editors, with the space at their disposal, to enter 
fully into the minute history of many matters of high political importance. The task of selection has 
been conditional upon many gy But the object has been not so much to present a compendium of 
political history, as to illustrate, by episodes, the chavacteristic and personal part that Queen Victoria 
played in the great — of the day; and to show the personality of the Queen, her method of 
i and deciding questions, her outlook, her sympathies, her shrewdness, her perseverance, her 

igence. 

Short annual summaries of the movement of events have been specially prepared and are inter- 
spersed throughout the volumes; foot-notes explain the minuter current allusions, and a brief introduo- 
tion brings the Life of the Queen up to the point where the correspondence begins. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Pant itl 


SARATOGA AND ee FORGE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. With Three Maps. 
Large Crown 8vo. pp. xii-492. Green cloth, gilt top. $2.50, met. Postage 
additional. [Ready. 

*,* This volume is uniform with Parts I and II (2 volumes) of the original edition. 

The Third Part of Sir Georce Treve.ran’s “History of the American Revolution” covers the 
period which was the turning-point of the great controversy. It relates Burgoyne’s Saratoga campaign; 
the invasion of Pennsylvania by Sir William Howe; his victories at Brandywine and Germantown; 
and the occupation of the capital of the Republic by the British army. Then come the sufferings an 
horrors of the American camp at Valley Forge; the famous and momentous intrigue against George 
Washington, which goes by the name of the Conway Cabal; and Washington's complete triumph over 
his political enemies, followed by the retreat of the Royal army from Philadelphia, and the final abandon- 
ment by King George of any serious attempt to recover the Northern and Central States of the Union. 
The last two chapters deal with affairs in Europe, and present a picture of French society and _- an 
account of Benjamin Franklin at Paris, and the outbreak of war between France and England. 


GRANT, LINCOLN, AND THE FREEDMEN 


Reminiscences of the Civil War, with a History of the Work for the Contrabands and 
Freedmen of the Mississippi Valley. From 1862-1865. 


By JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., Brigadier-General; sometime General Superin- 
tendent of Freedmen, Department of Tennessee; in collaboration with ETHEL 
OSGOOD MASON. With Portrait and Facsimiles. Small 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


The book touches upon many educational and political interests connected with General Eaton's 
remarkable career as United States Commissioner of Education from 1870-1886, but the emphasis is 
laid upon the earlier phases of his work during the Civil War when General Eaton, acting under instruc 
tions issued by Grant, Lincoln, and the War Department, took charge of the army of refugee negroes 
which flocked for protection to the Union forces. This work was carried on before the establishment 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and in the face of difficulties which have never adequately been described. 
The maintenance of a rudimentary public school system by the Union army during the conflict is one 
of the most interesting phases of the work which General Eaton superintended. His book contains 
many anecdotes and characterizations of Lincoln, Grant, and other figures of the period. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


ITALIAN GARDENS 
After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. With Notes by the Artist. Royal 4to. 


Cloth, gilt top. $12.00, net. Expressage extra. [Nearly ready. 


*,* Fifty-two Reproductions in Color from Drawings in the possession of Various Collectors, with de- 
scriptive letter-press by the Artist. The volume is a companion to ‘Some English Gardens,” by Mr. 
Excoop and Miss JexYLt, issued in 1904. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 
Reproduced from Original Etchings. By HELLEU. With an Introduction by FRED- 


ERICK WEDMORE. Crown folio. $7.00, net. 


M. Heturv’s portraits may be regarded as the French counterpart of the art of Gibson in the United 
. Readers of The Illustrated London News will remember the delicacy and charm of the portraits 
which appeared in that periodical. In a considerable proportion of these reproductions a dash of color 
heightens the effectiveness of the portrait. 
ESSAYS OUT OF HOURS. 

A CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Pro‘%essor in Yale University. pp. x-161. 

Cloth, gilt top. $1.00, met. 

Contents: False Gypsies—Salad—Travel—" Not os One that Beateth the Air"—-A Parable of America 
—My Friend Copperfield—Master Vergil—The Literary Influence of Sterne in France—The Secret o 
John Bunyan—Three Studies in the Short Story. 

*,* Any formality associated with the word essay, is renounced by the title ‘Out of Hours.” The 
short essays collected here, mainly from the Atlantic, are in the freer method of suggestion followed by 
those few writers who have cultivated the essay as a creative form. Seeking to start ideas by touching 
the reader’s fancy, they speak always in the concrete. The longer essays in criticism interpret three 
“diverse forms ‘of literature by ‘scrutinizing in each case the form itself as a work of art. 

MODERN STUDIES. 
By OLIVER ELTON, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the University of 

Liverpool, Large crown 8vo. $2.10, net. [Shortly. 

Among the contents of this volume of literary essays are: ‘‘ Giordano Bruno in England,” “‘ Literary 
Fame: A Renaissance Study,” “‘ A Word on Mysticism,”’ and Essays on Skakespeare, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Henry James, George Meredith, and living Irish literature. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE HENRY MILES 
A REVIEW OF HAMLET. 
By GEORGE HENRY MILES, late Professor of Literature in Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland. [In the press. 


*,* This contribution to American Shakesperian criticism was first published in 1870 and attracted 
much attention because of the striking point of view from which it is written and its entirely novel and 
original interpretation of the character of Hamlet. It was the author's intention to follow up this Essay 
with others on Plays of Shakespeare, and a study of “ Macbeth” was begun. The unfinished “ Review 
of Macbeth"’ is printed at the end of this volume. 


CHRISTINE: a Troubadour’s Song, and Other Poems. 
By GEORGE HENRY MILES. (In the Fall. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. 
By ANDREW LANG. With 16 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn for the 
volume by H. J. Forp. Square Crown 8vo, Ornamentel Cover. About 300 pp. 
$1.50, net, Postage additional. [Nearly ready. 
ae The tales comprise: Ulysses the Sacker of Cities; The Wanderings of Ulysses; Meleager; Theseus; 
us. 
THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek Fairy Tales. 
By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. $1.40, met. [Shertly. 
This is a book for young people on the lines of Kingsley’s “Heroes” and Hawthorne's “* Wonder 
Book.” The stories are for the most part the Myths from Pindar’s Odes. Contents: ‘The Favourite 
of the “The Prince who was a Seer,”’ “Peleus and the Sea-King’s Daughter,”” “‘The Heavenly 
Twins, “The Pansy Baby,” “‘The Lad with One Sandal,” “‘The Isle of the Rose,” “‘The First Horse,” 
The Builders of Troy.” 
CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. 
By the SISTER NIVEDITA (Marcaret H. Nosie), Author of “The Web of Indian 
Life.” Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
Contents: The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Sira, the Great God—The Cycle of Indian 
Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of Krishna—Tales of the Devotees—A Cycle of 
Great Kings—A Cycle from the Mahabharata. 


*,* This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 
De JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD: The Story ofa Dog. 


i By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Transvaal from Within,” ete. 
iD | With a colored frontispiece, 22 full-page illustrations, and very numerous border 
; | sketches of South African life, fauna, ete., by E. CALDWELL. Square 8vo. pp. 
XVi-475. $1.60, net. [/mmediately, 
} _ This narrative, which is a “dog story” for grown-ups, had its beginnings in fireside stories for the 
; Little People, It is a true chronicle of the life of a dog in South Africa, and the bunting and mining i 
adventures of its master, in most of which Jock played an important part. 
“THE ONE” DOG AND “THE OTHERS”: a Study of Canine Character. 
By FRANCES SLAUGHTER. With 19 Illustrations by AuGusta Gugst and 
G. V. Stokes, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. $1.50, net. [N early ready, 


Ue The grsundwork of this book is the author’s knowledge of the life histories of five dogs and the dis- 
| tinctive characteristics that marked each one off from his fellows. The anecdotes of many other dogs 
that are given to illustrate more fully individual traits of character, have all been collected at first hand. 
| The interest in these anecdotes will inevitably be intensified by the thought of the very superior clever- 
j ness of ‘The One” dog in similar circumstances as against ‘The Others,’’ whose gifts (such is human 
| nature) must always seem quite painfully mediocre in comparison. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


i By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘The Mammals of Great Britain and Ire- 
i land,” “The Natural History of the British Surface Feeding Ducks,” ete. Royal 


8vo. About 350 pages, with six colored plates, 6 photogravures, and 115 line 
and half-tone illustrations by the Author and from photographs. [ Shortly, I 


This volume is a hunter’s book dealing mainly with the natural history and the chase of the wild 
animals and birds of Newfoundland; but in addition to this the author has endeavoured to set forth all 
Wi, that goes to make wp the daily life of the people of that Island and the Micmac Indians. He has tried 

to enter into the life of the true Newfoundlander—the man of the outports—who throughout the year 
ii follows a variety of dangerous callings which build up characters of remarkable strength. Of the Micmacs t! 
the author has made a special study. 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE. ir 
By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. Two volumes. Large 1 
medium 8vo. With about 250 Illustrations and Maps. [Shortly. 


Lieut. Boryp ALEXANDER made an exploring expedition from the Niger to the Nile in 1904. The 
distance accomplished was about 5,000 miles and the party did not return until this year. It was demon- 
strated by this expedition that it is possible to go almost the whole way by water. 

The book is packed with adventure. much of it of a kind unusual even for Central African explorers. 
In one famine-stricken village young girls are offered to the party for food; elsewhere the people, fleeing te 
before them, throw down babies in the hope of staying their hunger, and so stopping their advance. In tt 
contrast with these cannibals, we find cther populations engaged in the arts and industries of a com- fs 
paratively high state of civilization. The numerous hunting-stories include the capture of an okapi after 
a@ weary search. 0 


ACROSS PERSIA. 
By E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps. [Shortly. 


tl Out of personal observation the author here gives an account of the region which is important as the 
| 


a) | meeting-place of Russian and British interests in Asia. The political situation at the present time is 
given special attention. 
MY ROCK GARDEN. 
By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The Garden of Asia,’’ ‘‘The House of 
Shadows,” etc. Large Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. [ Shortly. 
The author’s rock-garden at Ingleborough is well known among those who share his love of the 
subject, and he has been a remarkably successful exhibitor at the London shows. His pages, though 
conceived for the most part in a light-hearted vein, contain an abundance of practical information on 
sites and soils, and his amusing glimpses of the joys of the successful collector in Switzerland and Japan 
will make a responsive echo in the breasts of similar enthusiasts. The book, which describes the making 
of the garden as well as the innumerable things which, with iuck, it is possible to grow in it, is illustrated ec 
by a number of photographs. ti 
WILD AND CULTIVATED COTTON PLANTS OF THE WORLD: A Revision of di 
the Genus Gossypium, framed primarily with the object of aiding Planters and 
Investigators who may contemplate the Systematic Improvement of the Cotton 
Staple. St 
By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.I.E., M.B., C.M., LL.D., F.L.S., Corresponding Member 
Royal Horticultural Society of England; formerly Professor of Botany, Caleutta 
University, etc., etc. With 53 full-page plates, of which 10 are colored. Large 
8vo. pp. xiv-406. $9.09, net, [ Just ready. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD LANE POOLE, 
MA., Ph.D. In12 volumes. 8vo. Each velume having its own index and two or 
more maps. Price per volume, $2.60, net. 

Eight volumes of the History have already been published. The following are in 
preparation and will complete the work: 

Vol. VI. From the Accession of Edward VI. to the Death of Elizabeth (1547 
to 1603). By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Vol. VIII. From the Restoration to the Death of William III. (1660 to 1702). 
By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh: 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Vol. IX. From the Accession of Anne to the Death of George II. (1702 to 
1760). By I. S. LEADAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Vol. XII. The Reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901). By SIDNEY LOW, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; formerly Lecturer on History at King’s College, 
London. With 2 Maps. [Nearly ready. 


INNOCENT THE GREAT. 


By C. H. C. PIRIE-GORDON, B.A. With 4 Maps and 8 Genealogical Tables. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready 

This is a biographical study, yet is not a biography in the strict sense of the word, principally for 

the reason that Innocent the Third is unknown, apart from his pontificate. The anecdotes which have 

survived about him are few, and diaries or private letters are non-existent or unknown. He has to be 

eases and interpreted in the light of his pontifical coronation charge by which he was entirely 
influenced. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS. A History of the Particularist Form of 
Society. 
Translated from the French of HENRI DE TouRvILLE. By M. G. LOCH. 8vo, 
$3.50, net. [Shortly 
The author, after showing that the transformation of the communal into the particularist family 
took place in Scandinavia, and was largely due to the peculiar geographical character of the Western slope, 


traces the development of modern Europe from the action of the particularist type of society upon the 
fabric of Roman civilization. 
OUT OF CHAOS: a Personal Story of the Revolution in Russia. 
By PRINCE MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. Crown 8vo. $2.00. [Nearly ready. 
Succeeding at the age of twenty-three to considerable position and wealth, Prince TrRuBETzKOI was 
early impressed by the desperate condition of the Russian lower classes, and began to interest himself 
in schemes of reform. He quickly discovered that open methods had no chance of success, and it was 
not long before an experience of prison and exile led him to abandon his social career and fling himself 
into the arms of the revolutionary party. Throughout his unceasing struggles on behalf of liberty 
Prince Trusetzko1 has ever held up the ideal of Peaceful Regeneration as the result of education and 
self-sacrifice, and has opposed the anarchical violence which can only impede the cause of reform. His 
book gives a picture of modern Russia from the reformer’s point of view. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By F. L. BOGART, Ph.D., Princeton University. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. About 509 pages. $1.75.T [ Shortly. 
In this book, beginning with the explorations and settlements that led to the colonization of the 
continent, the author traces the growth of industry, agriculture, commerce, transportation, popula- 
tion, and labor, from the simple, isolated agricultural communities of the colonies to the complex 
industrial and commercial soviety of to-day. In each period the important events are brought out 
distinctly and their causal connections clearly traced; while the chronological order of presentation 
has been followed in general, related chapters are so grouped that the thread of the narrative is broken 
as little as possible. 
SCHOLASTICISM, OLD AND NEW: an Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, 
Medizval and Modern. 
By M. DE WULF, Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, Professor at 
the University of Louvain. Translated by P. Corrry, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
phy, Maynooth College, Ireland. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 
THE BAMPTON LECTURE FOR 1907 | 


t THE REPROACH OF THE GOSPEL: an Inquiry into the Apparent Failure of 
Tt Christianity as a General Rule of Life and Conduct, with Especial Reference 
| to the Present Time. 
4 JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Vicar of 
All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens. 8vo. $1.80, met. [Ready, 


ia MANKIND AND THE CHURCH: being an attempt to Estimate the Contribution of 
ly | Great Races to the Fulness of the Church of God. 


iy By SEVEN BISHOPS. Edited with an Introduction by the Right Rev. H. H. 
i MonTGomeEry, D.D., Secretary of the Society ior the Propagation of the Gospel in 

’ Foreign Parts. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
i WHAT IS FAITH? A Hermit’s Epistle to Some that are Without. 


By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A., sometime Warden of Glenalmond; 
Author of ‘Pastor Agnorum,” etc. Crown 8vo. [2 "early ready. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: being Short Readings on Messianic Passages. 


; By the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, Ely. 
} i Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE ONE CHRIST: an Enquiry into the Manner of the Incarnation. 
/ BY FRANK WESTON, B.D., Canon and Chancellor of the Cathedral, and Principal 
of the Theological College, Zanzibar. [Nearly reaay. 
HOPE AND STRENGTH: Addresses. 
By P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., Society of St. John the Evangelist. Crown 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 
| THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, Author of “‘ Amy Herbert,” 
Ti etc. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Longmans’ Pocket Library of Theology | 


Fep. 8vo. Price of each Volume, cloth, $0.75, net; leather, $1.00, net. | 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. [Ready- | 


SERMONS AT ST. PAUL’S AND ELSEWHERE. 
By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. Selected from published Sermons by the 
Rev. H. N. Bats, M.A., witha Preface by the Lorp Bisnop or Oxrorp. [Nearly ready, 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON LIFE. 
By the Rev. H. R. GAMBLE, Rector of Upper Chelsea. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE BEYOND LIFE: a Study of Immortality. 
| By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral at Faritault; 
~ ae author of ‘‘The Master of the World,’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D., Poet and Bishop; Author 
of “ Peace, Perfect Peace,” “‘ Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever’’; Bishop of Exeter, 
1885-1900. 

By FRANCIS KEYES AGLIONBY, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, 


one of his Examining Chaplains. With Portraits and other Illustrations. [Read 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Texrt=Books of Pbysical Chemistry 
Edited by Sir Wruu1am Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES IN THERMO-CHEMISTRY: Numerical and Theo- 
retical Results. 
By JULIUS THOMSEN, Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Copenhagen. Translated by KaTHEeRINE A. BuRKE, B.Sc. (Lond.), Assistant in 


the Department of Chemistry, University College, London. [Nearly ready. 
STOICHIOMETRY. 
By Professor SYDNEY YOUNG, D.Sc., F.R.S. [Nearly ready, 


TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


By Dr. G. V. BUNGE, Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the University of 
Basel. Translated with Additions by R. H. Apers Piimmer, D.Sc. (Lond.), Fellow 
of University College, London. [In the press. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By T. SLATER PRICE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C., and D, F. TWISS, M.Sc., A.I.C., 
both of the Chemical Department of the Biimingham Municipal Technical School. 
8vo, [Nearly ready. 


ELECTRICAL TRACTION. 


By E. WILSON, Whit. Sch., M.I.E.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering at King’s 
College, London, and F. LYDALL, B.S. 2 volumes, profusely Illustrated. 
[In the press. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


By Dr. ADOLF THOMALEN. Translated by G. W. O. Hows, M.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 
Royal 8vo. With 454 Diagrams. [In the press. 


HYDRAULICS. 


By F. C. LEA, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Lecturer in Applied Mechanics and Engineering 
Design, City and Guilds of London Central Technical College. Demy ate om 
n ess. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. H. BAUER, Royal Technical Institute, Stuttgart. Translated by R. V. 
STANFORD. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., B.Sc., Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, and Associate of Owens College, Manchester. 8vo, [Jn the press. 


COMPARATIVE ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. 
By JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., L.L.D., F.R.S., Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta; Author of ‘‘Plant Response,’’ etc., etc. With Illustrations. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE-WAYS. 
By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., and GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. With Illustrations New and Enlarged Edition Royal, 8vo. 
$1.50 net. [Ready. 
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ANNOUNCEMEN TS—Continued 
LAID UP IN LAVENDER 


A Volume of Stories. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Crown’ 8vo. Cloth, orm. 
mental, $1.50. [Nearly ready, 


*,* Twelve short stories, with the fo'lowing titles; Lady Betty's Indiscretion; The Surgeon’s Guest; 
The Colonel s Boy; A Good Man's Dilemma; Bab; Gerald; Joanna's Bracelet; The Body-Birds of 
Court; The Vicar’s Secret; The Other Englishman; King Pepin and Sweet Clive; Family Portraits, 


MARGARET 


A Novel. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author fof ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” 
“The People of the Mist,” etc. Crown 8vo. Ornanwntal cover, with 16 Illustrations 
$1.50. [ Just ready, 


Mr. Haccarp’s latest novel, “‘Margaret,”’ is a tale of love and adventure in the England of Hepry 
VII. The first eight chapters are taken up with the wooing of the beautiful Margaret, only daughter 
of a rich Marano, or converted Jew, and a description of those troublous times of persecution and 
intrigue. On the eve of Margaret’s marriage she is kidnapped by an unsuccessful suitor, the Marquis 
of Morella, and carried to his castle in Spain. From the ninth chapter the story deals with the chase 
across seas by Margaret's accepted lover, his fights and encounters, his trial before Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and his final triumph after Margaret's escape from the Alhambra and the clutches of the Spanish Don, 


LISHEEN: an Irish Story. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P, A. SHEEHAN, Author of ‘‘Luke Delmege,” “Glem- 
naar,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50, [October 14, 
THAT LITTLE : a Sporting Novel. 
By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of ‘Miss Badsworth,”’ ete. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1907 
THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored Plates and other Illustrations by 
H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi-336. Gilt edges and cover design. $1.60, nél 
Postage additional. [Read), 

*,* Mr. Lana has drawn from all sources and from many lands the folk-tales and nursery storie 
that make up this the twentieth volume in his Fairy Series for children. 

Contents: Madschun; The Blue Parrot; Gierlaug, the King’s Daughter; The Story of Little King 
Loc; A Long-Bow Story; Jackal or Tiger?; The Comb and the Collar; The Thanksgiving of the Waair, 
Samba the Coward; Kuptiand Imani; The Strange Adventures of Little Maia; Diamond Cut Diamond; 
The Green Knight; The Five Wise Words of the Guru; The Golden-Headed Fish; Dorani;_ The Satia 
Surgeon; The Billy Goat and the King; The Story of Zoulvisia; Grasp All, Lose All; rhe Fate of the 
Turtle; The Snake Prince; The Prince and Princess in the Forest; The Clever Weaver; I he Boy Who 
Found Fear at Last; He Wins Who Waits; The Steel Cane; The Punishment of the Fairy Gangans; 
The Silent Princess. 


A NEW “GOLLIWOGG” BOOK. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S CHRISTMAS. 
With 31 Colored Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON and Verses by BERTHA 
UPTON. Oblong 4to. $2.00, [Nearly ready, 
Other volumes published: 


Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls. 
The Golliwogg’s Air-Ship. 


The Golliwogg’s Desert Island. 
The Golliwogg’s Fox-Hunt. 

The Golliwogg’s Auto Go-Cart. The Golliwogg in Holland. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. The Golliwogg’s Polar Adventures. 
The Golliwogg’s Christmas. The Golliwogg in War. 

The Golliwogg’s Circus. The Golliwogg at the Seaside, 


The Vege-men’s Revenge. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES: English Nursery Rhymes. 
Translated into French and set to Music by SUSAN, Countess of Malmesbury. With 


border Illustrations and Ornaments. 4to. [Nearly ready. } 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


does plain printing of the more dignified kind, without needless 
ornament, brass-rule intricacies, or modern type fads. Anyone 
interested in this kind of printing is invited to write for prices, 
which will be found satisfactory to the informed and discrimi- 
nating buyer of printed matter. THE PREss prints books, peri- 
odicals and anything calling for the exercise of the printer’s 
conscience, judgment and skill. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four quarters, Winter, Spring, 


Summer, and Autumn. Admission is granted at the opening of each, 
on January 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October Ist. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literatures and the Ogden (Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divinity School, the Law 
School, Rush Medical College (affiliated ), and the School of Education. 

Summer Quarter, 1906, June 16-September 1. First Term, June 16- 
July 26; Second Term, July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted 
for the entire quarter or for either term. Full and regular credit is given 
for work done. Special courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ml. 


The Church 
BHook Store 


S the place to purchase BIBLES, 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS, 
from the very cheap ones, to leave in the 
pew, up to those in calf, morocco and 
seal. Also all books and literature 
required in either Church or Sunday- 
school work. 
{3 Whenever you wish to procure books, 
no matter by whom or where published, or 


desire information concerning prices, editions, 
etc., write to 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


2and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 
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H igh Living means, in reality, Good Cooking 


Not every one can have the delicacies enjoyed 
by the royal blood, but all can have the 
wholesome, appetizing cooking of the famous 


National 
Steel Range 


Made with perfect heat circulation, it bakes 
evenly at top and bottom. Asbestos lined, it 
saves by direct comparative test, one-third in 
fuel. The handsomest range made, to our taste. 

Write for catalogue and prices. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. | 


Manufacturing Housefurnishers 


217-223 Third Ave. North Nashville, Tennessee 


22.24 & 26 RIVER TT, 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK. 
Manufacture Superior 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
Albany, New York 


Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


TO THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Correct Hoods for All Degrees. Class Contracts a Specialty 
Our Sewanee Representative, Mr. H. H. LUMPKIN 
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B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


| Official Jewelers to The University of the South 5 


DIAMONDS 


AND RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


Patek, Phillips @ Co. and American Watches @g 
Ecclesiastical, Fraternity Goods, a 
Sterling Silver Goods, Art Goods, and Cut Glass 


Expert Repairing of Jewelry and Watches 
All Work Warranted 


Our mail Order Department is prepared to handle your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


Ghe B. H. STIEF JEWELRY CO. 
Jas. B. Carr, Pres. & Mgr. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Caps anv GOWNS Renrp Pilcher’s Sons 


Established 1832 


Pipe 
Organs 


With all Modern Accessories 
of practical value 


, Faculty Gowns, Hoods, Church 
Vestments, Clerical LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


| Clothing 
COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Avenue Solicited 


| New York 


Represented by Mr. H. L. Durrant | @ highest Award at Gorln’s Fair 
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V. B. President. A. B. Batt_e, Secretary. 
R. W. GREENFIELD, Vice Pres. HARRY PARKER, 2d Vice Pres. 
C. G, Finney, Treas, & Gen’] Mgr. F. P. McDowgLL, Mgr. Factory, 


The Leading Furniture House of the South 


Company 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Furniture, Mattresses, Springs, ete. 


209 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH 
WAREHOUSE, CORNER FIRST AND MAIN 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


FACTORY AND MILLS, TULLAHOMA AND SEWANEE, TENN. 


Refers by Special Permission to The University of the South. 


Harris Lithia Water 


NATURE’S SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Liver, Kidney, Stomach, Bladder Troubles 
Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Harris Lithia Springs Company 


HARRIS SPRINGS, B. C. 


Medical testimony furnished on request 
Hotel open June 15 to Sept. 15 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and Foreign Fancy Goods, 
Druggists’ Sundries, and Cigars 


Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


214-216 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Up-to-Date Liver Pills 


Up-to-Date Liver Medi- 
cine and Sarsaparilla 
Combined 

Up-to-Date Worm Killer 

Up-to-Date 

Cough Remedy 

Up-to-Date Eyewater 

Up-to-Date Chill Tablets 

Up-to-Date Liniment 

Up-to-Date Salve 

Up-to-Date 
Chapped Hand Mixture 

iarrhea Remedy 
They are Good! Try Them! 


Stagmaier & Fletcher 


CHATTANOOGA, 'TENNESSEE 


Coffees 


Are Always 
Uniform 


KORTEN BROS. CO, 
COFFEES 


Teas, Baking Powders 
Spices and 
Flavoring Extracts 


56 and 58 LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


We make a specialty of supplying 
large institutions, 
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Sandford Duncan 


Real Estate, Rental and Loans 


206 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 


| 

GALE & FRIZZELL 
Fire and Tornado | 
Insurance 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Arifur Howard Moll 


The University of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Agent for 
ADewanee Publications 


: 
Fairbanks History of — 
: 


The University of the South, $2.00 
Bishop Quintard’s Memoirs 
of the War, new edition, $1.00 


Life of General Kirby-Smith 
(in preparation ) 


The Sewanee Review 
Quarterly 


Sets of the Review Bought and 
Sold, etc., etc., etc, 


Some early issues of the Review are 
now rare and valuable. It will pay to 
look up and see what you have, and 
report to the above named. 


FRED C. DORIDER WILL M. SIDEBOTTOM 
Catering for Wedding Parties and Receptions 
| Telephone 427 


DORIDER & SIDEBOTTOM 
| Ladies’ and Gents’ Restaurant 


Fancy Bakery, Ice Cream Parlor, and Confectionery. 
Manufacturers of Dorider & Sidebottom’s Celebrated 
Ice Cream and Sherbet. 


513 Church St. (near McKendree Church), Nashville, Tenn. 
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The 


Dry Goods Company 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Shoes, Cloaks, Carpets, 
Upholstery, Men’s Furnishings, 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
China and Glassware, 
Books, etc., ete. 


Mailing Department a Specialty 


Samples Freely Sent on Application 


203, 205, 207, 209 and 211 Fifth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
QUARTERLY 


HIS REVIEW has completed its fifteenth year and cel- 

ebrated its anniversary. It is devoted to reviews of lead- 

ing books and to papers on such topics of general literature 
as require fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines and less technical treatment than they receive in specialist 
publications. In other words, the Review conforms more 
nearly to the type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have their 
important books reviewed will address as indicated below. 
Where the return of an article is desired, stamps should be in- 
closed. In all cases the full name of the contributor must be 
given. 

Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, printed on 
heavy paper. The dates of issue are January, April, July, and 
October of each year. Subscription price, $2 a year in advance. 
Single numbers, 50 cents each. 

Suitable advertisements are inserted at the following rates: 


One Time Two Times | Three Times | Four Times 


3. ee Pee $16 00 £30 00 $40 00 $50 00 
8 00 15 00 20 0d 00 
400 8 oc 12 00 00 

ighth Page.......... 2 00 400 6 00 00 


Address all communications to 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Composition and Presswork Done at The University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 
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BANK 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Established March, 1907 


Depository for The University of the South 


Regular Correspondents: 
American National Bank of Nashville; 
National Park Bank of New York 


We solicit any account, no matter how small, and 
guarantee prompt and careful attention 


B. Lawton Wiaains, President A. R. Gray, Vice President 
H. A. Greaory, Cashier 
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